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A Swedish View of Rotary 


By Kurt Belfrage 


Managing Director, Stock Exchange of Stockholm 


HE TIMES are hard indeed. From different cor- 
ners of the world we hear voices that are not voices of 
peace. Brute force and power seem now to be the idols 
of humanity—not goodwill. And for the voices of the 
heart, those idols have no understanding whatever. 

The question that arises and ought to arise to us as 
Rotarians in days like these is: What can we do? 

The answer is not to be given too glibly. There are 
many dangerous rocks, especially in Europe, among 
which we must pick our course with extreme care and 
wisdom. On one hand, we must be careful not to float 
along into a heaven of dreams and beautiful phrases; 
we must not believe that we shall, through the symbol ot 
Rotary, become some kind of mystical saviors of the 
world. On the other hand, we must not make Rotary’s 
program too poor and too meager so that to our more 
critical members nothing or very little of value remains. 
Rotary must not mean only pleasant luncheon meetings, 
nicknames, and empty festivities. Upon that we all agree. 

We also agree that Rotary must not be divided. Every- 
thing must be done, and be done in time, to prevent that 
from happening. We do not want a French Rotary, an 
Italian Rotary, a Scandinavian Rotary, or a European 
Rotary. We must preserve for the sake of future effec 
tiveness the international character of our Movement. 

But within our ranks are spirited friends of progress 
who, using that ingenious phrase “Rotary is never doing 
anything,” would coax Rotary as a corporate body into 
meddling with many kinds of affairs, into taking many 
unguarded and hasty steps. They would, | fear, get 
Rotary mixed up in the most complicated political, eco 
nomic, and religious conflicts, which are always delicate 
matters. They assume that Rotary has attained such an 
influence over statesmen and the political and religious 
authorities of the world that those leaders would heed 
and be influenced by our resolutions and decisions. Unfor- 
tunately, Rotary has not yet reached that position. 

Are we, then, unable to do anything to promote our 
Fourth Object, the advancement of international goodwill 
and understanding? 

I am personally quite sure that we are. By increasing 
our influence through our individual members, by build- 
ing up new Clubs, through increasing the membership in 
existing Clubs, by putting in our Clubs more qualified 
men, by making every Club be a real cross-section of its 
community: in these ways we can do much. Through 
our individual members we must make contacts and 
build bridges to other peoples. We have made an excel 
lent start with our international visits, our international 
conferences, and especially our Petits Comités. 


Delicate problems call for high 
wisdom, as the Movement strives 
to promote better understanding 


in a world tense and distraught. 


But in all such activities, we should be extremely care 
ful with official resolutions and pronouncements. Rotary 
has spread to many peoples with differing mentalities, 
What may 


seem to be an excellent measure to some members and to 


living under varying types of government. 


some countries may be a source of annoyance and even 
harm to other members and other countries. 

But our cautiousness must not take us too far. We 
should not, because of great solicitude for an undim 
ished membership and an outward success, show a cau 


tion that borders on cowardice, especially in what con 


cerns Rotary’s accountability for its own program. We 
are happy to have a program that can be and is being 


understood by all nations on earth. Let us hold to that 


program, but let us also remember that it, like all pr 


It must be given life 


grams, is only a skeleton in itself. 


Let us demand much of our leaders, but most of ow 


selves. Only with the best of leaders, men of experien 


judgment in whom we may trust, and only with the best 


if | ' 
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of followers, honestly inspired with the spi 
sibility and filled with enthusiasm, will Rotary be en 


abled to realize Its potentialities In our time. 


i. OUR divided continent of Europe, each Rotarian has 


to carry a great responsibility, whether he stand as a 


It behooves us that we as ind 


broadmind 


leader or a follower. 


uals shall not lack in that tolerance, 


moderation, and chivalry which Rotary has a 1 


must remem 


ber, too, that many suspicious eyes are nowadays follo 


expect of its members as individuals. W<« 


ing us, and that by our deeds as individuals the wh 
Modesty is always 


more becoming than self-praise, and yet our 


Rotary Movement will be judged. 


must not go too far lest the world be incompletely in 
formed about what Rotary is and how it is working. 
Rotary in Europe is, | fear, suffering from inack 
or the wrong kind of publicity. 
Steadily, we must go forward. Rotary is becoming 
more international daily, both in distribution of member 
ship and in the attitudes of its members. I do not mean 
international in the sense that a Rotarian loves his tather 
land less, but international in the sense that a worthy 
Rotarian will earnestly strive to nourish in his heart a 
respect and understanding for his universal neighbors. 


t 


We may be of quite different opinions in many ma 


ters. But if we keep the wisdom of the broad mind and 


the chivalry of the good heart, we shall be Rotary’s 


ambassadors of world goodwill and understanding. 
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E... GREATEST task confronting statesmen and 


citizens today is that of preserving the peace of the 
world. 

For the past few years, we have been witnessing a 
swift increase in international political tension, an 
expansion of standing armies, a sharp increase in 
military budgets, and actual warfare in some portions 
of the globe. 

Human and material resources are being shifted, on 
a truly alarming scale, in a military direction rather than 
in one of amity and peaceful pursuits. 

In the face of these facts, how is peace among nations 
to be maintained? No one would presume to give a 
complete answer to that question. But certain condi- 
tions are obvious, and in the light of troubled inter- 
national relations in the present they take on tremendous 
significance. 

One such fact is this: Only as the world’s economic 
health is restored will individuals and nations develop 
again, adequate resistance to the psychological madness 
that makes possible internal and external strife. Only 
as constructive economic effort once more fully engages 
the energies of mankind, as the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution regains and expands its scale and 
speed of operation, as sterile unemployment is replaced 
by fertile toil, will the nations of the world restore and 
develop their economic prosperity in full and sound 
measure and turn their thoughts away from war and 


toward lasting peace. 
Realization of this is growing steadily among men of 
intelligent thought and action. This was well illustrated 
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Restore Trade, 
Promote Peace! 





By Cordell Hull 


in the work of the historic In- 
ter-American Conference for the 


The author—Secretary 
of State of the United 
States since 1933, For 
brief biographical notes 
turn to page 64. 


Maintenance of Peace, held at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, last 
December. Here the thought 
was brought out, in a striking manner, that no measure 
of success could be attained without the spirit of good- 
will and a common determination to work out a pattern 
of peace. 

This gathering of 21 nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere established several far-reaching agreements. In 
addition, there were adopted a number of significant 
resolutions designed to increase the flow of trade, to 
stimulate cultural interchange, and to improve the meth- 
ods of commerce. There was general and emphatic 
agreement that all countries must work toward a system 
of freer economic interchange, so that the standards of 
living in the various countries may be gradually raised 
and the commercial necessities of each country ade- 
quately recognized; and that thereby the economic com- 
pulsions toward war may be removed. 

There was equally emphatic agreement that rising 
economic prosperity, resulting from growing and 
mutually beneficial international trade, is an essential 
condition for freedom and for the preservation and 
strengthening of democratic institutions, and that such 
institutions constitute a most effective peace insurance. 

The Conference unanimously affirmed the necessity 
and desirability of lessening the present excessive ob- 
stacles to international trade and of conducting trade 
relations on principles which assure equality of treat- 
ment. It asserted the necessity of shaping governmental 
policy to the end that trade will not be diverted into 
artificial channels created by narrow and forced political 
arrangement, but will flow along lines of economic 
benefit.. It recognized that trade should not be dis- 
rupted and handicapped by the discriminatory effects 
of various systems of quota and exchange control. 

We of the United States are engaged in a sincere at- 
tempt to work in coéperation not only with our fellow 
nations of the Western Hemisphere, but with all na- 
tions, in removing the economic causes of discord and 
misunderstanding. The foreign-trade program of this 
Government is based fundamentally upon what is to us 
an indisputable assumption—namely, that the domestic 
recovery of any country, including our own, can be 
neither complete nor durable unless its surplus-creating 
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branches of production succeed in regaining at least a 
substantial portion of their lost foreign markets. 

Our exports have shrunk for many reasons, among 
which two stand out prominently, both because of their 
effectiveness in reducing the volume of trade and be- 
cause their removal or mitigation lies within the realm 
of possible action on our part. They are, first, the in- 








An enduring peace, 
warns Mr. Hull, is 
not compatible with 
shackled commerce. 


crease of trade barriers in those countries which con- 
stitute the normal markets for our exports, and, second, 
the development of discriminatory practices on the part 
of such countries, which place our exporters at a dis- 
advantage with respect to their foreign competitors. 
Leaders of all trading countries agree, when they re- 
flect upon the problem as one of economic recovery 
rather than national conflicts, that it would be highly 
desirable to release international trade trom extraordi- 
nary and excessive barriers. Yet the commerce of the 
world is still shackled by unprececented restrictions. 

































Moreover, increased expenditures for armaments 
materials of war force some Governments to impose 


even stricter control over the commodities tor everyday 


use, and over the disposit on of toreign ex Y 

Every action of this order taken bv any one « \ 
immediately affects the trading interests of other coun 
tries and leads to further curtailment of trad WW 


trade is so repressed and threatened, and when 

is frightened by fears of loss and destruction and shifts 
in large masses from center to center, troubled econom 
and currency conditions are inevitable. In = short, 
actions taken in the condition of armed truce run coun 
to the actions judged beneficial when men’s eyes 
upon economic purposes. Armed camps do not make 


ideal trading centers. 


Then the duty of statesmen and leaders of industry 
and finance is clear: Under conditions of peace, steps 
must be taken to establish friendly and codperatiy 
lations among the nations—through the lessening 
trade restrictions; the rebuilding of an effective 


national monetary system; the provision I 
flow of essential raw materials on equitable tert 
all nations; the removal of untair and discrimin 
practices in international economic relations. Su 
by the deep desire ol all peoples to avoid th 
of war, the task must be assumed with vigor and 
fidence. 

By negotiating with other nations, we ar 
bring about a mitigation of trade barriers on a recipro 
basis. This method of procedure, combined 
use of the fair, constructive, and equit ibl ncip] 
equality of treatment, contemplates simultaneous a 
by many countries and operates to drive down 
trade barriers throughout the world. 

Already we find the results heartening. 
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find our way leading us to increased economic stability 
among the nations of the world. The reciprocal trade 
agreements which we are negotiating form a real founda- 
tion upon which to build friendly relations with other 
nations. They constitute a check upon tendencies that 


in recent years have become alarming indeed. 


: ; E are learning the lesson that peace can be obtained 


by bringing contentment to the peoples of the world. 
They can be made content by assuring the satisfaction 
of their needs, removing from them the oppressive fear 
of hunger and privation. The world’s equipment for 
production is amply adequate to accomplish this. When 
required, it can expand further to meet new needs and 
greater desires. All that is lacking is world-wide codp- 
eration and the will to make use of the instruments of 
action which are at our disposal. 

As the economic adjustments are made to remove the 
barriers across the pathway of peace and prosperity, the 
accompanying task of building up a positive feeling of 
friendly co6peration among peoples of the world is made 


much easier. The 21 American Republics, at their Con- 


ference, offered an example of what is needed. In a 
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world in which cynics scoff at all efforts to banish war, 
these nations boldly declared their determination to keep 
alive the spirit of peace. They have affirmed their trust 
in each other and their faith in the sacredness of mutual 
obligations. They have given an example of determina- 
tion to conduct international affairs on the basis of law 
and justice, not by the rule of force. 

The right of each country to manage its own affairs 
free from outside interference; the principle of sov- 
ereignty and of equality of States, irrespective of size 
and strength; sincere respect for law and the pledged 
word as the foundation of an international order; 
friendly and coéperative effort to promote enduring 
peace; mutually advantageous economic intercourse 
based upon the rules of equal treatment; and mutually 
broadening and uplifting cultural relationships—all 
these are indispensable if the Governments of the world 
are to fulfill the sacred trust involved in the task of 
providing for the safety and welfare of their people. 

One may well ask this question: Why should states- 
men, looking only to the past, insist that war is inevi- 
table? If history shows that wars have been frequent, 
present conditions show that enlightened statesmanship 
can prevent their recurrence. 

War is not an act of God, but a crime of man. There 
looms the tremendous but challenging task for men of 
thought and action, for citizens of vision, to lend their 
influence toward embracing this program of understand- 
ing and trust, to make peaceful relations real in the 
functioning of Governments, to foster fair dealing and 
codperative effort for the restoration of conditions of 
economic well-being. 

Such citizens can prove to their nations and to the 
world that the drift toward international anarchy can 
be checked, and that no part of the world need resign 
itself to the inevitability of war. Thus can be builded 


a structure of enduring peace. 
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Secretary Hull and C. Saave- 
dra Lamas, Argentine Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, dur- 
ing the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires. 


Uruguay's Foreign Minister, 
Alberto Mane, addresses the 
Seventh International Con- 
ference of American States 
at Montevideo in 1933, 1n- 
clud:ng the United States 
delegation headed by Secre- 
tary Hull. Nations pledged 
themselves to observe a pol- 
icy of nonintervention in 
the affairs of the others. 
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T ISN’T always advisable to be satisfied with things 
as they are. It is all right to advocate optimism and smil- 
ing faces and serene confidence for the future, but some- 
times it’s a good idea to be a grouch and register an 
occasional kick. In other words, don’t accept halfway 
results and compromises as an easy way to solve prob- 
lems. Be the devil’s advocate and try to find out what 
is wrong with your surrounding conditions instead of 
taking it for granted that everything is “O. K.” 

How much better off we would be if every board of 
directors handling a bank or a factory or a mercantile 
concern, in the years just prior to. 1929, had contained 
a larger percentage of fault-finders and grouches! We 
had too many Sunny Jims and not enough Prophets of 
Gloom. The “crab” who didn’t believe in reckless ex- 
tension of credits and a frenzied whooping of quotations 
on the stock exchange was a pretty deserving citizen, 
even if he was unpopular while the boom lasted. 

In our part of the country, the bankers couldn't hear 
anything except the birds singing in the trees. They 
welcomed no prognostication except one of enduring 
prosperity and blue skies and everlasting sunshine. They 
said that land was worth $200 an acre and made their 
loans to relatives and friends and casual applicants on that 
basis of valuation. They hooted at the fogies who advo- 
cated conservative methods and safety reserves of cash. 
When the notes they held began to shrivel and the panic 
came sweeping along every Main Street, they exploded 
like so many firecrackers. The scraps of wreckage are 
still being picked up and distributed skimpily among the 
unhappy depositors. Only the tight-fisted grouches sur- 
vived the calamity. 

The good bench-working and thoroughly useful 
“grouch” is not merely an ill-mannered person who works 
overtime at being disagreeable. He is the fellow who 
discovers the cloud before he sees the silver lining. He 
is the rugged individualist who doesn’t like to take orders 


: “On Glorifying 
\ 


the Grouch 


By George Ade 


Journalist and Humorist 


unless he has great confidence in the head man who 


gives the orders and figures out, for himself, the full 
significance of the orders handed him. 

He is the original man from Missouri. He wants to 
be shown. He doesn’t believe everything he reads in 
the papers. Like our old friend, “Al” Smith, he wants 
to “look at the record” before he commits himself. His 
very make-up prevents him from being a serviceable 
“yes man” because he has a private hatchery in which 
he grows his own opinions and he glories in being a 
member of a belligerent minority. He is a thorn in the 
side of complacency. Very often his grouchiness is a 
divine discontent with the present layout of affairs in 


general. The man who is not entirely pleased with the 


landscape in general is usually the man who is going to 
improve the scenery. 

In diplomatic and legal circles, one hears much about 
the status quo. An advocate of the status guo 1S 1m Lavo 
of things “as is.” A true grouch always speaks up for 
things as they ought to be. He doesn’t hesitate to throw 
a monkey wrench into the machinery, if convinced that 
the machinery is all wrong. Consequently he is often 
ted 


feared and even hated, but usually he is respected as a 


disturbing element to be placated and conciliated. Even 


a smooth-working Rotary Club is usually a more lively 





12 
and progressive organization if it contains a few vigilant 
grouches who are always investigating things and clamor- 
ing for greater efficiency and more tangible results. 
The grouch is usually a close trader and a “tough 
bird” with whom to close a deal because he “wants what 
he wants when he wants it” and does not choose to be 
worked upon or hornswaggled. In many years of travel 
I have discovered that the man gets more for his money 
who lets out a yelp unless he receives all the service and 
attention for which he is paying. His wishes are re- 
spected because he is a hard man to please. When the 
fowl is being served, the grouch gets the second joint 


and the “easy mark” gets the neck. 


E. was by travelling with a determined grouch that I 
learned a few valuable rules about dealing with hotels. 
Suppose you are motoring and have been entrusted with 
the job of handling the sordid business arrangements 
for your little group of four or five persons. You drive 
up to a hotel which you have selected as a possible stop 
for the night. It is a large and reputable establishment 
with many rooms, not all of which are occupied unless 
the rush season is on or there happens to be a convention 
in town. Your guidebook and many billboards along 
the route have informed you that the rate at the hotel 
is so much a day “and up.” Well, the minimum rate, 
multiplied by the number of people in your party, will 
represent a reasonable sum to be paid this hotel for the 
privilege of finding rest and shelter for a few hours. In 
other words, when you pay this sum, you need not feel 
that you are cheating anyone. The job for you, as 
grouchy spokesman for your party, is to keep within your 
budget. 

In describing the formula to be observed, I am follow- 
ing the directions laid down by my “tight” and grouchy 
friend. I am, it must be admitted, merely a synthetic 
grouch. By inclination I am a weakling and, if I fol- 
lowed my own timid promptings, I would go into the 
hotel, followed by all the luggage and passengers, ask 
for “good rooms” and accept the ones offered, without 
inquiring as to the tariff, and then, next morning, dis- 
cover that all our rooms had 
been among the “and ups” and 
that the bill was away in excess 
of my reasonable budget. 

That is not the routine of the 
certified grouch. His Rule No. 
1 is to remove no luggage from 
the car until he has engaged 
the rooms and come to a defi- 
nite understanding with the 
man at the desk. If the clerk’s 
chart shows plenty of vacant 


_ 


rooms, it is his plain duty to 


make sure that no prospective guest shall be turned away. 
He may quote fancy prices at first, but he will talk sense 
later on if he discovers that he is up against a stubborn 
grouch who has his own idea of how much he is going 
to spend. Remember that the prospect has not com- 
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mitted himself by unloading his luggage—and_ both 
parties know that there is another hotel farther along 
the road. 

Perhaps you say that this bargaining and bluthng are 
undignified, but the negotiations need not involve the 
ioss of temper or the use of hard language. The spokes- 
man for his party simply states the facts in the case and 
quotes the advertised rates and indicates the proposed 
limit of his expenditure. The average horel clerk is a 
model of patience and politeness and he does not resent 
the attitude of the buyer. In fact, he probably recognizes 
his trading ability and he immediately begins checking 
up on rooms. 

It is a fact that for overnight visitors, travelling in a 
handbag, the minimum-priced room is just as desirable 
as a suite, and perhaps more so. The suite will be on 
the main corner overlooking the noisy street and the 
cheaper apartment is tucked away somewhere in the 
rear where there is a larger supply of quietude. But a 
room is a room if it has a bath, a bed, two pillows, and 
a reading lamp. Those are the essentials and the two pil- 
lows and reading lamp are usually to be found in every 
room. If the inquiring grouch is skeptical, he will make 
a final impression at the desk if he asks for the privilege 
of inspecting the rooms before he signs the register. He 
can just make sure about the two pillows and the reading 
lamp and the amount of ventilation through the win 
dows. When he finally approves and the rates have been 
adjusted, he can unload his car and move into his new 
home and be just as welcome as if he were paying twice 
as much. 

Not even the grouchiest grouch will haggle over prices 
at a retail shop or try to get his gasoline at a cut rate, 
but it seems to me that he is simply doing his duty by 
his own pocketbook when he takes advantage of a sliding 
scale of prices and avoids extravagance. And, as already 
suggested, a good hotel man does not object to the cus 
tomer who is a careful buyer. Any way you figure it, 
he will get, from a party of four or five, a very fair 
rental for his rooms. 

It will be discovered at clubs, restaurants, and boarding 
houses that the man who is a little hard 
to please gets prompter service and a 
little more caréful attention to his or- 
ders than the meek and humble pa- 
tron who hasn’t the nerve to complain. 
The rule seems to be, “Take good care 
of Mr. Grump or you will hear from 
him.” He isn’t afraid to turn down a 
food order that comes on cold or is im- 
properly prepared. Recause he is im- 
patient with stupidity and bungling 
methods and second-class goods, he be- 
. comes an influence for efficiency and 
speed and a full return for money expended. 

We glorify the grouch not because he is the perfect 
roommate but because he speaks up and says the things 
which need to be said and which we would say if we 
were not so all-fired polite and considerate. 
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And Now 
a Letter 
to -4r. Ade 


From J. Knight Willy 


Editor, The Hotel Monthly 


BP hea MR. ADE: 


The Editor let me read your article before publica- 
tion. It’s fine! I like it! You have reflected with perfect 
expression the attitude of your friend the “grouch” who 
knows how to buy hotel rooms for the touring party. 

Every hotelman who reads your comments, Mr. Ade, 
will know them by heart, for they all meet dozens of 
buyers like him every day. But did you know, Mr. 
Ade, it is because of the close, tight, hard, rate-cutting 
buyer that the hotel business has nearly taken the ten 
count? If you or your friends, Mr. Ade, are so un- 
fortunate as to have bonds or stock in any hotel prop- 
erties, you have only the numerous Mr. Grouches to 
thank for the sad plight of those securities. 

Of course there’s another hotel up the street! Of 
course it’s the easiest kind of game to play! Pit one com- 
petitor against another and the buyer gets the benefit! 
But a hotel room vacant tonight means revenue lost for- 
ever. It’s not like a pair of shoes on a merchant’s shelf 
that can be sold tomorrow if a buyer doesn’t come today. 

Few guests in hotels, Mr. Ade, realize that for a piti- 
fully few dollars they are enjoying the luxury of an in- 
vestment that may range anywhere between $2,000 and 
$10,000 per room. Would these same buyers think of 
pitting one railroad against another, or bargaining with 
the waitress over the price of a meal? No! 

Many people consider it a sport to see how much they 
can get for a small expenditure, and the hotelman seems 
to have been the most gullible. He has provided safety, 
comfort, even luxury, and then has been forced to sell 
accommodations for what the buyer would pay. But 
the practice has gone too far. 

A movement is now being carried on to strengthen 
the collective backbone of hotelmen; to encourage them 
to get a fair rate for their accommodations; and to put 
a stop to this frenzied desire of some hotel patrons to 
buy rest, comfort, and safety at a price lower than can 
profitably be sold. 

Rapid rise in cost of equipment, furnishings, labor, is 
bringing about a rerating of hotel rooms, and managers 
are making a determined effort to have these adjusted 
rates “stick.” Anyone who has seen the balance sheets or 









the profit and loss statements of hotels during the past 
few vears knows that such a movement is long overduc 
But it isn’t only the sharp buyer the hotel is up against 
it’s the “Rooms for tourist” houses, thousands of which 
operate without anv sanitation of other regulatory. re 


quirements, or tax or other overhead expenditures. Ob 
viously, a hotel, with its investment, operating 


equipment and the many expensive safeguards to Ii! 


and health of its guests, taxes, licenses, etc., not com 
pete with the tourist house on rates. Yet, that is what 
many businessmen force them to do—men who woul 


not care to face similar competition In their own DuUsl 
nesses. And would you believe it, Mr. Ade, they not 


; 
only are sharp buyers, but many assume that in renting 


the use of quarters, they have purchased the tov 
tures, lamps, blankets, or what not. Yes, I'm sure they 
must think that—ask any hotelman about his losses 
Don’t be afraid to ask the price of your accommoda 
tions before you accept them, Mr. Ade. That's just busi 


ness sense. And then keep in mind that every hotel has 


] 


rooms at varying prices—to fit a traveller’s pocketbool 


But no traveller has the right to expect better accom 
modations than he can afford, at a price below thei 
value. And if one hotel is higher in pri nd level of 
accommodations than a traveller can afford, he nearly al 
Ways can find anothe r hotel less pret ntious and at prices 
within his means. Then he should go to the pl sO 


graded, and not expect the better hotel to meet his purse 
with its finer accommodations. 

There’s more, Mr. Ade, that could be said. But | 
hesitate to go further. I don’t want to discourage you 
because, you see, I like your forthrightness and your dis 
cerning eye. Some day, you see, I hope you'll be an inn 
keeper yourself. I'd like to drop in on you of an eve 
ning and before an open fire hear the Fables in Slang 
all over again—and maybe that time J would be The 


Grouch! 
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Are Fraternities Worth While? 





Yes= 


Says Fred H. Turner 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 


BELIEVE in the college fraternity. I think it has 
done good work in the past. I believe it is honestly at- 
tempting to do better work than ever before. I think 
that where it is given the opportunity, it is likely to do 
its best work in the future. 

The average chapter of an average collegiate Grefk- 
letter fraternity is a group of young men attending a 
college or university, who live together, who are bound 
together by the common bond of having subscribed to 
certain idealistic promises included in its ritual. Mem- 
bers are those who have been initiated; pledges are those 
who are on probation pending qualification for mem- 
A fraternity may be local, with one chapter, 
a national, with from two to over 100 


bership. 
or it may be 
chapters. 

College fraternities are indigenous to America; the 
Old World has nothing quite like them. The first was 
Phi Beta Kappa, founded in 1776 at William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. It differs from the social fra- 
ternity in that it is a scholastic honorary fraternity, while 
the social fraternities are residential organizations. Sev- 
eral social fraternities are now over 100 years old, and 
many are nearly a century in age. 

The members of a chapter wear badges decorated with 


Greek letters and certain symbols related to the ritual. 


Photo: The Magazine of Siama Chi 


The Greek letters are the initial letters of 
secret Greek mottoes. Practically all rituals 
are a combination of Greek mythology, 
Biblical phrases, and idealistic thoughts. 


Perhaps the greatest benefit of American >, 
college fraternities is providing a residence si 
away from home for the student. Most a 
chapter houses have from 30 to 50 men, - 
depending on the size of the chapter. am 
Buildings vary in quality, but the average @ Rew 


house is comfortable, with good although 
not luxurious furnishings. 

The dining-rooms are more important 
than they may seem. It is the place where 
the member may bring his student and 
faculty friends, where the conversation 
may vary from carefree banter to serious discussion. 
The living-room is furnished with lounging and club- 
type furniture, usually with a grand piano and a radio, 
good pictures, and rugs. In almost every living-room 
will be found some memorial object, perhaps a war 
memorial, or tablets, in memory of men or deeds. 

Many chapter houses now have libraries which are 
adequate for the normal reference work of their mem- 
bers. Daily papers, current periodicals, and reference 
works are available. Game and recreation rooms vary 
in size and equipment, but there are ‘usually a bridge 
table, table-tennis equipment, an occasional billiard or 
pool table, and sometimes gymnasium equipment. The 
recreational facilities of the average house, including 
the radio and piano, are such that the man who has 
little money for outside recreation need spend little for it. 

Study rooms are furnished comfortably; and often 
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are decorated at the discretion and taste of the indi- 
viduals occupying them. The members have sleeping 
rooms adjoining their study rooms, or sleep in the part 
of the house designated as the “dorm.” The baths and 
toilets are adequate, and the shower is much more 
prevalent than the tub. 

In general, I would say that fraternities provide at a 
moderate price the best living and eating accommoda 
tions available. The fraternity house comes nearer to 
providing a home away from home than any other type 
of student lodging. 

But are fraternities conducive to study? That is an 
easy question to answer. Records of the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference show that during the last few 
years, the scholarship average of fraternity men has 
been improving steadily, and that their standing consist- 
ently equals or is a little better than that of nonfraternity 
men. This improvement has come not from without, 
but from within the fraternities themselves. No man 
may be initiated into a fraternity until he has attained 
certain standards of scholarship. Furthermore, chapters 


Photo: Northwestern University 


Providing “a residence away from home,” believes the 
author, is the fraternity’s best service. Typical homey 


aspects of most “houses” today are wide porches, 


pleasant lawns, choice libraries, and good fellowship. 


are paying more attention to the pre-college scholastic 
record of prospective pledges, and are voluntarily raising 
the standards which must be attained before initiation 
take$ place. 

Every house has quiet hours and study rules. Fresh- 
men and other underclassmen are purposely assigned 
to room with upperclassmen of proved scholarship, who 
may supervise their work and assist in scholastic 
troubles. There is a growing movement among fra- 
ternities for supervised study and tutorial supervision. 
Under the supervised-study plan the underclassmen and 
those doing unsatisfactory work study in a “study hall,” 
proctored by upperclassmen. Under the tutorial or pre- 


ceptor plan a young faculty man or graduate student 


lives in the house and acts as a scholastic advisor. High 
grade students are respected, and are usually the heads 
otf the houses. Membership in Phi Beta Kappa o1 


similar honor society is prized. 


Fraternities tend to satisfy the gregarious instine 
men. Men enjoy each other's company, particularly 
when of college age, and are prone to benefit trom it 
In the average chapter of 35 men will be represented 
a great variety of classes, curricula, and college choices 


~~ 


The student in liberal arts may breakfast with students 


in commerce, lunch with engineers, and have dinnet 


with architects and students in agriculture. He benefits 
from the interchange of ideas which these men may 


present. 


In addition, he is dealing and living with a wid 
variety of personalities. He lives in a give-and-take 


atmosphere where he does not always get his own way, 
where he has to make sacrifices of his personal whims 


for the benefit of the whole | Continued on page %] 
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Are Fraternities Worth While? 


Photo: Philip D. Gendreau 





E WAS the wise president of a small New Eng- 
land college. 

“Fraternities,” he said, in answer to my question, “I 
couldn't run this place without the help of fraternities. 
Whenever there’s any trouble on campus, I call up some 
prominent alumnus in New York, and within twe hours 
he is in touch with his chapter here by telephone. The 
problem is solved.” 

As an old fraternity man, his remark pleased and de- 
lighted me. But it surprised me. For occasionally rea- 
son does overcome my loyalty to the fraternity, and in all 
justice I am obliged to confess that in travelling back 
and forth across these turbulent United States and talk- 
ing to university officials, he is the only college president 
1 ever met who had a good word to say for the fraternity 
system. 

According to the latest information obtainable, frater- 
nities have at the present time over a million members 
who live in chapter houses of varying elegance, costing 
in all approximately 75 million doliars. You can prob- 


ably add several hundred thousand young ladies in soror- 
ity houses whose establishments will increase the value 








No! 


| Says John R. Tunis 


Author of Was College Worth While? 





of real estate by at least 25 million dollars. These are 
enormous sums even in a land where enormous sunas are 
the rule and not the exception. To assess the spiritual 
contribution of such organizations to American educa- 
tion is difficult. But it is certainly not too much to ask 
what they have done in the over 100 years of their exist- 
ence to further intellectual life in our great universities. 

I myself can think of many things to the credit of 
fraternities. For one, they have provided that good fel- 
lowship and sense of belonging which seem so necessary 
to the happiness of the average American. They have 
furnished comfortable living quarters in colleges and 
universities where none existed, or where the alternative 
was a wooden dormitory condemned by the fire depart- 
ment in the time of Benjamin Harrison. They have 
made stern attempts to build up the scholarship of the 
chapter in some places, and a few have, with the aid of 
the college authorities, even gone so far as to place 
tutors or preceptors in their houses to assist those in need 
of help. These and other things can be put to their 
credit. 

Now unfortunately as a fraternity member, I am a 
special pleader. Moreover, my connection with a frater- 
nity is of no recent date; 1 am not in active touch with 
either the fraternities of the United States or the institu- 
tions where they flourish, so it seems best to let some 
disinterested person state the case against them. The 
ensuing comments upon the system have been made to 
me from time to time in recent years by those best 
qualifed to know what they are talking about: the 
presidents of universities great and small all over the 
United States. 

Everyone, I think, will admit the many excellent and 
praiseworthy contributions of the fraternity in the matter 
of material comforts, but, after all, as one president re- 
marked, “There are more important things than satisfied 
digestive systems, well-appointed card rooms, and jazz- 
belching radios.” It is more important to ask what they 
have done in other if less tangible ways. First, what 
has the American fraternity accomplished toward in- 
creasing interest in scholarship and sound learning as 
part of the educational institution ? 

Nothing—if the college presidents who talk with me 
are to be trusted. Dr. Shepherdson, a former national 
president of my own fraternity, said orice in this connec- 
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tion: “It is hazarded as a true statement that fraternities 
and national organizations make the most aggressive in- 
fluence in college circles today in the direction of higher 
scholarship attainment of the student body considered 
as a whole.” 

At the risk of seeming disrespectful, I rise to cry: 
“Horsefeathers!” Unless my friends the presidents are 
completely blind—and they are certainly closer to the 
situation than I am—fraternities do nothing of the 
sort. “The opportunity for quiet, thoughtful concen- 
tration on college work is the distinct exception rather 
than the rule in fraternity houses,” said a Middlewestern 
college president. Dr. John J. Tigert, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education and now president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, states that “fraternity men in the 
United States generally in colleges and universities do 
not rank with nonfraternity men.” Several years ago, 
a dormitory for men students at the University of Iowa 
led the campus group, including all fraternities, in 
scholarship, and may even still lead them. 

On all sides one hears the same complaint about the 
lack of interest in college work among fraternity mem- 
bers. Obviously, if the chapter is at the bottom of the 
list, a few bright freshmen are hastily pledged to bring 
up the average. If its position is at the middle or above 
average, students are, as one university president put it, 
“left in a comfortable mediocrity without disturbance.” 
Moreover, a few good students in the house are always 
able to provide a set of well-written and intelligently 
taken notes in various courses to be handed along to the 
dumber brethren. 

That brings us to the question of honor and standards 
among fraternity members. What have fraternities done 
to instill a sense of rectitude [Continued on page 57| 
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Slaves of Fashion 


By Hal ©. Vermes 


Illustrations by Arthur Crouch 


HO? The women? Ah, no; it’s the men. Wit 
ness: 100 years of the frock style coat; 100 years of the 
long trousers; 300 years of the nicked lapel; and 500 years 
of the “modern” man’s hat! 

While women’s clothes run the gamut of fashion in 25 
years, men’s clothes have hardly changed in a century 
Silent and moody but uncomplaining, it is the men who 
continue to wear clothes whose style the women have 
been laughing at for years. 

And who can blame the ladies? Cast a discerning eye 
on these everyday exhibits of masculine costume: stiff 
collars, stiff shirts, stiffly pressed pants, stiff shoes, and 
stiff hats. Collars tight and hot, clothes bulky and warm, 
trousers too loose or too tight, pants pockets which spill 
out all their contents, double-breasted coats, loose sus: 
penders and tight belts, useless sleeve buttons and notched 
lapels, 

Despite his fiery oratorical denials, man is truly ultra 
conservative. His clothes prove it. He is no longer gal- 
lant, adventurous, romantic. For how can the modern 
male, on bended knee, win the heart and hand of a 
princess when his trousers catch at the knee and rip at 
the seat? When a brass button interferes with the opera- 
tion of his epiglottis? When a tight collar makes his 





Lo, the poor male ot the species! 
When will he be emancipated 
from styles to which he has been 
thrall tor half a thousand years? 


face look like a bursting red bomb? How can he be 
adventurous when heavy shoes pinch his feet? How is 
it possible to assume a regal attitude when a suspender 
button suddenly breaks? 

And what of man’s character? If clothes make the 
man, then that may well be why the typically masculine 
traits are brusqueness, irascibility, moroseness, ill temper. 
and sanguinariness. Maybe, too, that’s why apoplexy is 
a man’s disease. 

When the style for women proves too uncomfortable. 
too draughty, or just too tiresome, they discard it pronto 
Women’s styles alter appreciably about once every two 
years. They have changed well over a dozen times since 
the last century. 

But the clothing of man, the stoic, remains much the 
same, although the clothing manufacturers have long 
been ready with shears poised to cut according to new 
patterns. For men’s clothes are not thrust upon them by 
a few fashion dictators. They style the new models (sic) 
it is true; but if men don’t wear them, then the manu- 
facturers won't make them. 

Men’s minds, undoubtedly, are molded by their en- 
vironment; and what is a more constant and intimate an 
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environment than the very clothes they wear? Did not 
Herr Teufelsdréekh build a whole philosophy of life on 
men’s clothing? Thus in order to change their minds, 
men must first change their clothes. “But why change 
our minds at all?” some querulous gentleman inquires. 
Because, my dear sir, if you don’t, then your minds will 
be forcibly changed by today’s militant modern mamas. 
For women are worsting men in the battle for supremacy 
in action and ideas. They are gaining independence and 
freedom while men sit in their greatcoats and warm their 
egos with the sweet memory of past achievements. 

The only radical change—though it is a gross exag- 
geration to define it thus—in men’s clothing in the 20th 
Century has been the switch from oversized coats and 
undersized trousers to undersized coats and oversized 
trousers. 

And the only noticeable alteration in masculine attire 
in the past decade was a widening of the notch in the 
coat lapel. Apparently that drastic experiment is the 
modern man’s idea of daring adventure. But though the 
manufacturers, undoubtedly using it as an opening 
wedge, are trying to force the wide V on the male popu- 
lation, the men are breathing heavily and fighting hard. 
The fashion of the wide notch is much too sensational 
and too radical. And so—if I may venture a bold pre- 
diction—the wide V is doomed. 

In Paris, in 1404, a Swiss manufacturer made the first 
“modern” hat. But it was 49 years 
before the men of France dared to 
accept the head covering. In 1800, 
the first pantaloons were exported 
from Paris to America—but it was 
15 years before the New World's 
shy gallants would wear the new 
costume in public. Today, men 
are even more hesitant than in 
those daring days; now they are 
misquoting Pope’s dictum to 
read: “Never be the first by whom 
the new is tried; but always be the 
last to lay the old aside.” 

In the library of the city in 
which I write, where nearly half 
a million volumes rest on the 
shelves, there is no history of men’s 
clothes. What men need is such 
a history to show them what sapi- 
ent simpletons they have been and 
still are in the matter of dress. An 
exhaustive treatise—with numer- 
ous illustrations to blush at— 
should be in the hands of every 
red-blooded man. It might well 
prove to be the spark that will 


“For how can the modern male, 
on bended knee, win the heart 
and hand of a princess. . . .” 
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light the conflagration in which men can burn all their 
clothes and start anew. 

When beginning this article, I did not mean to do 
more than emphasize the fact that men must change 
their conventional costume at once; the details I am 
perfectly willing to leave to the stylists. But perhaps—in 
anticipation of the question: “Admitting the need for 
modern clothes for modern men, just what should be 


done about it?”—a few suggestions may not be out of 


order. 


i. consideration of the extreme sensitivity of the con 
servative males of my acquaintance, and having no ma 
licious desire to shock my own sex, I shall first make a 
very gentle suggestion: we men should shear at least a 
foot from the length of our topcoats. 

Has anyone fainted? 

And right here we must accept the incontrovertible fact 
that men wear entirely too much clothing. They can 
keep warm in Winter with half the bulk. Scientists tell 
us that two thin garments are warmer than one thick 
one. Thus we men can comfortably wear lighter cloth 
ing without undue exposure to the elements. 

Let us also shear off that useless appendage, the shirt 
tail. And snip off the buttons on our coat-sleeves. And 


the cuffs from our trousers, which are simply collectors 


of dust, dirt, grass, and bits of paper. 
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And away with the double-breasted coat! Away with 
the stiff-bosomed dress shirt; away with stiff straw hats, 
stiff top hats, stiff, heavy brogues. Let us remove once 
and for all the stiffness which results in stufhness. 

With another clip of the shears, let us do away with 
long trousers; after an hour’s wear—unless we stand 
stiff-kneed and refuse to sit down—they make us look as 
if we had suddenly succumbed to a severe case of mumps 
in the lower extremities. 

If this radical suggestion tears at the masculine heart, 
let me point out that though trousers are considered the 
most masculine part of male attire, we men got them 
from the women. For trousers were first worn by 
women—not men—in France during the Reign of Terror 
which, I rather suspect, is why that epoch is so known. 

And as women now want to wear trousers again, let’s 
let °em have ‘em! 

Hold fast! I am not suggesting that we men should go 
about sans pants. When we have given the ladies our 
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trousers—after emptying the pockets—I propose that we 
should wear knickerbockers. To my mind there is noth- 
ing more comfortable. I don’t have reference to the use- 
lessly baggy “plus fours,” however, but knickers just full 
enough to give plenty of free knee action and comfort. 
I sincerely hope that many other men will agree in this 
with me, and with Thackeray, who said that knicker 
bockers were “surely the prettiest boy’s dress that has ap 
peared these hundred years.” 

On the beach, we men are showing signs of sanity. 
There we are adopting comfortable attire. But elsewhere, 
we seem to think that when we show our Adam’s apples, 
we are debauched. And to disclose the male ankle is con- 
sidered the height of daring. While it is undeniably true 
that not many people really care to look at a man’s 
Adam’s apple nor even his ankle, yet I insist that no 
sacrifice is too great to make in the name of comfort. 

I am glad that it is possible to inject an optimistic note 
in conclusion. For there are already a few—a very few 
—signs indicating that we timid, convention- 
loving males are now prepared for a drastic 
change in the style of our dress. 

Felt hats today are not at all bad. But they 
should be made even lighter in weight. And. 
too, we are doing fairly well with shoes. 
Several years ago we discarded the high shoe, 
which was a desecration in the sight of 
Heaven. But our shoes should be still lighter 
—the heavy brogue will forever be an abomi- 
nation—and made of more pliable leathers. 

Collars are also more sensibly fashioned to- 
day; some attempt has been made to shape 
them to conform to our shoulders and necks; 
and the stiff collar, which scraped at our 
throats with the tenacity of a hangman’s 
noose, has almost vanished, praise be! But 
the biggest advance is in the style of our 
underclothing. The lightweight shirt and 
shorts are comfortable and quite satisfactory 
for wear all through the year. Yet one must 
admit that the real reason the greatest changes 
have affected our underwear is simply be- 
cause it doesn’t usually show. 

Finally, I suspect that some thoughtful 
male will bring up the moot question: “Won't 
we look foolish in the unprecedented styles 
which you suggest?” And the answer is that, 
of course, we will—for a while. That is, un- 
til we and the ladies become accustomed to 
our modern costumes. But the new modes— 
if they are not too extremely streamlined—will 
very soon be accepted as in all good taste. 
Then we long-suffering males will at last be 
more comfortable, happier, and thus—let us 
hope—more gallant, adventurous, and noble. 


“If clothes make the man, then that may 
well be why the typical masculine traits are 
brusqueness, irascibility, moroseness. 2 
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Coordinating to Beat the Devil 





By K. J. Scudder 


Probation Officer, Los 


Angeles County, California 
g 


Bio BOYS crouch in midnight blackness. Furtively 
they inch their bodies through a dusty alley toward the 
rear of a small grocery store. A shadow detaches itself 
from the inky fringe, approaches . . . 

“Evenin’, fellows. Kind’a late for you to be out, isn’t 
it?” Stray beams from a distant lamp give the shadow 


speaks! 


form. It’s a “cop.” 

“We ... didn’t do nothin’! 
way home. See? We live 
But curfew had sounded three hours ago. 
boys had spent the evening in a pool hall. 
A burglary planned 
. our mothers will worry.” 


Honest! We're on our 
. down the alley... .” 
And these 


Two laws 


broken already. 

“We better go now 

“Just a warn he boys. Give me your names, ages, and 
addresses.” Dirt and boyish tears mingle as the ofhcer 
flashes his light and reads what he has written. 

Ted Jones, 15... 120 Market Street. Sam Smith, 
12... What! : 

Musing for a moment, 
book, plays his flashlight toward the near-by grocery. 
Old Olat 
Came to Los Angeles long before 


Why, I re- 


You're only 12, son?” 
the officer pockets his note- 

“That’s old Olaf’s grocery, isn’t it? 
gettin’ along in years. 


you chaps were born. Good old guy, too. 


member when. . . .” 

And this officer, trained in child psychology, supplants 
youthful lust for adventurous plunder with respect for a 
good old guy whose property it is an honor to safeguard. 
Then to brass tacks: 

“Boys, if you'll shoot square with me, I'll make you a 
proposition. .. Ne 

“We'll do—anything.” 

“All right. We’re organizin’ a night baseball club at 
the playground. I want you boys to report at 7:30 to- 
morrow and sign up. Is it a bargain?” 

“You bet.” 

Comes an astounding sequel—an all-night hike in the 
hills and valleys of spacious Griffith Park in Los Angeles, 
California, attended by 600 delighted youngsters, includ- 
ing Ted and Sam, conducted by the neighborhood police. 
What a thrill, this hiking with the cops. Why, cops are 
swell guys! 

Today, Ted and $ 
whose program includes competitive sports, codperative 


Sam are buddies in a mammoth club 


character-stimulating services, and all-night hikes. More 


over, the success of this “experiment in good citizenship 


for tomorrow” has led to the recent establishment of a 





Special Crime Prevention Detail. Thirty 


plain ( loth« S radio omecel 


selec ted and traine d 


each of Los Angeles’ 16 police divisions, 1 


city nightly to seek, find, and save other Teds S 
Playgrounds are the physical tools needed in 
plied science O f “boy ology.” "a he y were ava labl ( 
case of Ted eltips am; in another, however, 
not. Its setting 1S a neal downtown section of Los An 
geles where ancient frame dwellings huddk 
The majority of residents live in relative poy 
they represent a veritable patchworl 
Late one night, a light burns in the othces of th 
borhood high school. There, several men and 
are holding solemn concourse over a broad, pin 
map. Its message is clear to them—frankly, emb 


ingly clear: Nothing for kids to do in this dist 


raid theaters and dodge cops. No playgt vunds 
ation centers ...a discouraged adult populat 


poor homes, poverty, and distre Ss 
] 


In the center of the bl: ickest area OF ¢ linqu nc i 
one recalls, stands an old chur h . For seven 
doors have been closed. Plaster hangs from 


the windows are out, and the floor bounces as 


but the place has promis: 


t a luncheon held in the old church, th 


across the room 


for its rebirth to serve youth. Rotary will t 
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auditorium and make it into 
a gymnasium or basketball 
court. Kiwanis will take the 
back room and put in a 
craft shop and shower baths. 
The Exchange Club will fit 
up the garage for Cub Packs 








and Pioneers. The women’s 
clubs will “dress up” the par- 
sonage for girls’ groups. 

A few months later 
“Butch” 
have 


what happens? 
Baker and his gang 
come off the street. Rival gangs now fight it out on the 
basketball court... . And the old building echoes by night 
to the shouts and laughter of happy boys and girls. 
What happened to Ted and Sam, and to the old church 
are not accidents but incidents in a county-wide move- 


ment of which the directing force is codrdtnation. 


| years, Los Angeles’ population has increased 
and until 1929 so did its crime. In 1929, a Juvenile 
Court Committee was formed to tackle the problem. 
Representatives of social-welfare agencies, civic groups, 
character-building organizations, churches, and educa- 
tional institutions from every corner of the county con- 
vened regularly for consultation. Said the Court, ia ef- 
fect: “If we work together as one family, there is hope of 
checking the spread of crime among our children.” 

This “family” went into action. Juvenile Court pro- 
cedure was simplified. A free exchange of services be- 
tween the Court and social agencies followed. Institutes 
on the prevention of juvenile delinquency and crime 
were held. The National Probation Association gave aid. 
Study groups were formed. The recommendations of 
the California Commission for the Study of Problem 
Children, the 1930 White House Confe-ence, and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Depariment of Lxbor were re- 
viewed. Other projects were studied, and ranking high 
among them was the Berkeley Coérdinating Council. 

The latter grew out of a chance meeting on the street 
of two Rotarians—August Volimer, Berkeley chief of 
police and professor of criminology at the University of 
California, and Virgil Dickson, superintendent of schools. 
“We have some of your kids down at the police station,” 
“Let’s get together and talk 
From their 


said Vollmer to Dickson. 
over their cases and see what can be done.” 


conference was developed the Berkeley scheme for co- 
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Operation between police officers and school authorities 
in handling the delinquent children of the community. 

The Los Angeles County Coérdinating Council Plan 
is an extension of the Berkeley program. A Council is 
simply a device to synchronize and make effective all 
community agencies for the welfare of children. It has 
been represented as the rim of a wheel, of which the spokes 
are the co6perating agencies, and the hub the children. 
There are 65 such Councils in Los Angeles County; 100 
more exist elsewhere in California, and at least 50 have 
sprung up in 19 other States. 

Each Council elects its own officers, is autonomous, is 
self-perpetuating. The sphere of influence of each is its 
high-school district. The work is divided among three 
Committees—Adjustment, Character-Building, and En- 
vironment. 

The Adjustment Committee is composed of the high- 
school principal, the chief of police, representatives of the 
city’s Welfare, Health, and Probation Depastments and 
other case-working agencies. Thousands of children are 
just on the ragged edge of trouble. This Committee re- 
fers such cases to the agencies best equipped to handle 
them. If a case later becomes too serious, the Court and 
Probation Department step in. 

The Character-Building Committee is composed of 
representatives of the Boy Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., Camp 
Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, the churches, schools, libraries, 
and playgrounds. It endeavors to find children who “do 
not belong” and afhliate them with clubs and organized 
groups under properly trained leadership. 

The Environment Committee is made up of represent- 
atives of civic organizations, the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, service clubs, and womens clubs. It endeavors to 
improve the environment of both the community and 
the individual homes and to create a more wholesome 
child influence; surveys the respective district; increases 
playground facilities; cleans up undesirable situations af- 
fecting youth. 

To systematize the work of the various Councils in 
Los Angeles, an Executive Coérdinating Council, com- 
posed of a representative from each local Council, serves 
as a clearing house for ideas and experiences. Schools 
and universities volunteer the results of their local socio- 
logical research. Chambers of commerce, automobile 
clubs, societies, bureaus, and many other groups contrib- 
ute valuable data. 

A corps of trained WPA workers under the direction 
of this Committee assists in special surveys. Service clubs 
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have aided in the publishing job. The Los Angeles Ro- 
tary Club, for example, took the lead in underwriting the 
booklets Who Is Delinquent? and Why Have Delin- 


guents? Thousands of copies have been distributed. 


Wide interest followed publication of a study made 
in 1934 of 14,000 Juvenile Court cases. Most of these 
children were between 14 and 18 years of age. Almost 
80 percent were retarded from one to six years in school; 
68 percent of the youngsters had no church contact. Only 
14 percent of these children belonged to anything char- 
acter-building but the gang on the street. 

Yet, despite all of this, 71 percent of these children now 
do not appear a second time in court after having been 
returned to the community under supervision. If half 
of these children can be adjusted when returned to the 
community after the damage has been done, why should 
they not be helped defore they get into trouble? 

It is through the medium of district surveys that many 
of the trouble spots are uncovered. Where one is found, 
every known force is pressed into the service of getting 
idle hands to participate in some constructive, supervised 
playground activity. Effort is made to associate each 
child with a conveniently located character-building club 
such as the “Y,” Scouts, or Camp Fire groups and afhlia 
tion with churches is encouraged. All denominations 
participate in the Council—and in the routing out of all 
influences that lure children from Straight Street. 

Significant is a recent annual report of playground at 
tendance. It shows one million visits were made to new 
and improvised playgrounds and that visits to old play- 
grounds have increased 40 percent—adding Another 
million to the total—since the Councils swung into action. 
The unit cost per visit was 14 cents. 

But the Coédrdinating Councils have not been satisfied 
merely to provide playgrounds. When community dance 
halls do not come up to certain standards, free dances 
are conducted at near-by schools until the commercial pro- 
prietors “clean house.” As a result of pressure, theaters 
refuse admission, after curfew, to unattended children 
under 17. Liquor-enforcement regulations are closely 
checked. 

Thousands of parents have children who may be 
classed as predelinquent. The parents may not know 
what to do about it. Therefore, overtures are made to 
parents through Fathers’ Nights, Mothers’ Nights, carni- 
vals, exhibits, and parent education classes held by the 
neighborhood schools. 

Too often, however, the parent education classes are 
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of Playground a oe tington 
not attended by those who 
need them most. Faced with 
such a situation a Glendale 
Council member developed 
a unique plan. She invited to 


a tea five or six Mexican 





mothers whose children pre- 
sented behavior problems 
At the home of one 
of their friends and 
in their own neigh- 
borhood, she re- 
ceived her guests in 


a cordial and infor- 











mal manner and 
soon had them per- 


fectly at ease. While tea was being served, th 


tion was casually turned in the direction of child 


Soon the mothers, worried and hungry for infor 


and help, were asking questions in rapid-f 


ire § 
No one had ever given a party to these Mexic: 
before. They enjoyed the occasion, and rece 


working out their domestic problems. Could 


meet again and ask some of their other friend: 
who also had problems? . . . And soa club wy 


| Wo only the mothers and fathers of tod 


the mothers and fathers of tomorrow have had 
tion of the Coordinating Councils. Classes d 
homemaking are held for boys and girls ar p-oach 
jority in the hope that a rising standard of cha 
bless the future family. 


In relating the accomplishments of the Coér 


Councils, one should tell ot the mira l S wroug! { 


vidual adjustments; of children’s psychological 
of police big-brothers; of a neighborhood Re: 
News—7,000 circulation: of the toy-loan pl n; 


courses in leadership; Halloween and N 
Eve dances; community nights; hobby clubs: 
camps; swimming pools; the conquest of sala 
ture; and countless individual acts of mer 
for an undernourished child to a job for a n 


And yet, while this is being written, new ch 


ready for the press, chapters that may, if indust: 


carry on where the Coérdinating Council leaves 
the nation’s march of crime and help to mak 
munity a better place in which to live. Rotary s 


thing about that, too, 1n its motto, Service 
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INCE the Spring of 1933, much attention through- 
out the world has been concentrated on the attempt of 
the United States to hasten evolution in the field of busi- 
ness morals by centralized law. Since May 27, 1935, 
when the Supreme Court called a halt on the attempt 
in the form in which it was being made, the American 
people have once more been making a survey of the 
business field, of new standards, of the most promising 
roads to conditions more satisfying to current thought. 

When prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor was undertaken in the United States, 
there had already been a notable decrease in drunken- 
ness due to the demands for clear thinking in industry, 
to education, and to the higher wages that made it pos- 

* This article reflects Mr. Hapgood’s seasoned optimism about a prob- 


lem to which he gave much thought throughout his active career (see 
page 64). He died April 29, 1937 Ep, 


. medicine shows did 
a flourishing business.” 
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Business Morals 


on the Upgrade 


By Nornman Hapgood 


Editor, Author, Diplomat* 


sible for working classes to think of col- 
lege education for their children, home 
ownership, bank accounts, motor trips, 
and other uses for money. Similarly, the 
level of business morals was perceptibly 
rising before 1933, when the National 
Industrial Recovery Act came into being, 
and I believe it will continue to rise what- 
ever the decision about political control. 

During my boyhood, a favorite ex- 
pression was “Yankee smartness,” used 
to describe, with approval, shrewdness in 
none-too-scrupulous bargaining. The evil 
of selling food and drugs under false pre- 
tenses had not as yet been represented in 
law; medicine shows did a flourish- 
ing business. Indeed, an even more 
striking fact was that “a good bar- 
gain” usually meant not a bargain 
good for both sides. 

The first marked departure from 
the theory that the buyer must be- 
ware, and the seller also, was in the 
one-price store, a novelty little more 
than half a century ago. Before 
that conception of merchandising 
came in, bargaining was going on 
constantly even in stores of large 
size and high reputation. 

Another step forward was the 
wide use of trademarks and the 
consequent effort of the manufac- 
turer to stand well with the*public. Two years ago, 
New York State passed a law which aimed to settle a 
business controversy of several decades: whe her a store- 
keeper has the right to sell at any price he might choose, 
an article on which a manufacturer and copyrighter has 
set a price. The law, recently upheld by the New York 
State Circuit Court of Appeals, takes the position that 
the right to a trademark concentrates responsibility and 
should be protected. It says, in effect, that the re- 
ward for a good reputation is that no retailer in order 
to induce customers to come into his store in search of 
“leader” merchandise, shall be free to sell an article of 
recognized merit at a price below the retail price set by 
the manufacturer. Similar statutes in California and 
Illinois have been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. Some 40 States have enacted such fair-trade laws, 
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and at present there is agitation for the passage of a 
Federal law of similar character. 

Thus, in the span of one life, we are passing from the 
conception of one man’s gain being another man’s loss 
to the conception that the best manner of profit is to 
make yourself responsible for the excellence of a product 
for which you receive a price that is fair and within your 
own control, 

This newly recognized right of the manufacturer, how- 
ever, should be clearly differentiated from prices fixed by 
monopoly. It is the law of the land that for several per 
sons to get together to fix prices higher than they would 
be under competitive conditions is not permitted, and 
this feeling against high prices brought about by the 
agreements of a few large concerns is likely to express 


itself strongly in the years just ahead. 


i cis distinction between the right of a compeny to 


fix the price of its individual product and the lack of the 
right to combine to raise prices must be borne in mind 
as we consider another problem—‘chiselling.” 

A wholesale grocer in a New England city was recom- 
mended to me for his ability. He does have ability, but 
he is a persistent chiseller, in the sense that it is impos- 
sible to make a lasting agreement with him. At every 
turn, at every opportunity, he haggles for slightly better 
terms. He does not cooperate either with the manutfac- 
turer or with the retailer. Business to him has becomé 
not enlightened codperation, but a fierce individual 
struggle, hectic and unsympathetic. 

Contrast him with another man I know, in the same 
business, who not long ago announced that he was giv 
ing up one of his stores. He had decided he owned too 
many, some of them too far from his home city. Profit- 
able as these outlying stores are, he felt that the citizens 
of a city will be happier with stores in the hands of fellow 
townsmen. Eventually his actual ownership will be 
limited to a small number of stores close together, 
though he hopes and believes that as the other stores 
pass into independent hands, they will continue to do 
business with him. 

My observation leads me to believe that the public 
mind, during the coming decade, will be so impressed 
by the dislocations brought about by huge size that such 
decentralization movements as this one are likely to con 
tinue. I forecast that, instead of asking the central Gov 
ernment to set the standards of most of our commercial 
morals through regulatory measures, there will be an in 
crease not only in the activity of legislation in the smaller 
governmental units, but even more in activities that are 
voluntary. Obviously, whatever moral expression is vol- 
untary is on a safer basis than action that has no better 
support than force. 

A certain amount of the old dog-eat-dog spirit will, of 
course, continue. It is fool- — ,, 
He is a persistent chi: 
ish to expect moral advances gyfer. 4r every turn he 
to be sudden. But educa-  haggles for better terms.’ 
tion in the need of codpera- 


tive feeling and acting, with only the minimum 
pulsion, is going on with much speed. What trad 
ciations are able to do without the prop of legal 
force will be an exciting part of history during th 
few years. Enabling competition to avoid extremes v 
out resulting in increased prices to the consumer w 


an undertaking of the first importance. 
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None can be truly free unless all ave free; none can be 
truly happy unless all are happy; none can be ti uly healthy 
unless all are healthy. 

HERBERT SPENCER 


| Dae like commerce and finance, is no respect- 


er of national boundary lines. A rat sneaks aboard a 
ship at Calcutta, and a few days later slips ashore at 
Cairo, Lisbon, or London, carrying in its body the germs 
of bubonic plague. Airplanes have so reduced distances 
that mosquitoes infected with yellow fever from South 
America may land with their dangerous cargo in the 
United States. Enormous increases in the speed and vol- 
ume of shipping due to the advance of technology may 
have caused unemployment among men; to disease it 
has only spelled greater opportunity. 

Man is probably the most dangerous cargo of all. In 
sailing-ship days enough time elapsed between ports to 
allow disease to develop and be recognized so that it 
was possible to apply preventive measures in time. But 
today an infected individual travelling by fast shipy in- 
ternational train, or airplane, may remain apparently 
well until after his arrival. Then the disease breaks out 
and infection spreads. America’s comparative freedom 
from the worst epidemic diseases, such as plague, cholera, 
typhus, and yellow fever, is a striking tribute to the 
United States Public Health 


excellent work of the 
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Microbes Know 


No Frontiers 


By Dr. F. G. Boudreau 


Ex-Director, Health Section, League of Nations 


Service, which stands guard over all the nation’s 
frontiers to keep out those undesirable aliens. A 
considerable part of its success is due to its part- 
nership with other national health services which 
cooperate with it to trace disease to its hiding 
places and to stamp it out before it has spread 
beyond control. 

The nations of the world began to realize the 
need of codperating against disease as early as 
1851, when a long series of international sanitary 
conferences began. Their object was to pool each 
nation’s information on the prevalence of such dis 
eases as cholera, and to agree on what measures 
of prevention would be applied by each. It was 
not alone necessary to prevent disease; it was also essen 
tial to preserve international commerce. Burning ships 
which arrived from other countries or detaining them 
for 40 days with cargo, passengers, and crew was not 
likely to improve business or promote friendly interna 
tional relations. 

As a result of many international conferences, there 
is now a considerable amount of international machinery 
for the prevention of disease. The Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau at Washington, D. C., seeks to prevent the 
spread of disease and promote health in all the American 
countries. A Quarantine and Sanitary Board at Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, stands guard over the Suez Canal and Mecca 
Pilgrimage. The United States*Government belongs to 
the International Health Bureau with headquarters at 
Paris which prescribes rules for international transporta- 
tion by sea, land, and air. Two of the most important 
international health organizations belong to the League 
of Nations—the Health Section at Geneva and the East- 
ern Bureau at Singapore. While some of these organi- 
zations are quite independent, they codperate together on 
important matters such as the exchange of information 
about the movement and prevalence of disease. 

The organization of the League and the International 
Labor Office at Geneva afforded a splendid opportunity 
for national health services to make their codperation 
more effective. With 55 of the principal countries 
of the world united in an organization which was to 
deal with all matters of international concern, it was 
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natural that the demands of disease prevention should 
receive due recognition. Those who drew up the Cove 
nant of the League inserted Paragraph F in Article 23, by 
which the States-members agree “to take steps in matters 
of international concern for the prevention and control 
of disease.” 

The Health Organization of the League, like the 
League itself, is a coOperative undertaking. Representa 
tives of the Governments concerned discuss a given 
situation and agree on a course of action. The program 
of the Health Organization is prepared by a Health Com 
mittee consisting of representatives of the principal na 
tional health services. As disease is no respecter of na 
tional boundary lines, so it could not be expected to dis 
criminate between countries which belong to the League 
and those which do not. From the very beginning the 
health services of countries like Germany, Russia, and the 
United States have taken a full share in this part of the 
League’s work. Moreover, as far as America is con 
cerned, much financial assistance and technical encour 
agement have been given to the League’s health work by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. 

Evidences of the League’s health work are scattered 
all over the world. At London and Copenhagen certain 
standard preparations are kept for the League, and medi 
cal preparations from all civilized countries are com 
pared with these international standards (for example, 
insulin, diphtheria antitoxin, salvarsan, adrenalin, tuber 
culin, etc., nearly 30 altogether). 

Health experts employed by the League are helping 
China to organize modern health and medical services. 
An international conference on rural hygiene is meeting 
at Java under League auspices. There are in attendance 
representatives of the Philippine health services. An in 
ternational center for research in leprosy at Rio de Jan 
eiro is working out new methods of treatment and con 
trol. Studies of new methods of treating malaria are be 
ing carried out in the Soviet Union, Italy, Algiers, the 
Federated Malay States, and elsewhere under League 


auspices. 


as, all the national health services transmit to the 


League their most recent information on the prevalence 
and spread of disease in their territories, receiving in 
return bulletins showing the world movement of the 
most dangerous diseases. If you were planning a world 
tour and wished to avoid localities where you might be 
in danger of contracting a dangerous disease, your best 
course would be to consult the League publications, 
which are issued at daily and weekly periods. 

The practical value of the League’s health work is illus- 
trated by its Singapore Bureau, a branch of the Health 
Organization situated at the crossroads of the East. 
There is so much danger that pestilence will spread from 
the Far East, and it spreads so quickly, that the most 

A curiosity- and germ-smitten rat sneaks across the 


unguarded hawser of a ship in an Asiatic port . . . and 
Shortly a plague breaks out in an occidental city. 


rapid means of communication must be us« 


fhcers in China, Japan, the Philippines, 
} 1 } } 1] 

report about cholera, plague, smallpox, 

to Singapore by cable and wireless his 

broadcast by ten wireless stations, som« 
oA See aig pis ee 

some weekly. These bulletins are picked 

services and ships at sea, and the frst and 

important step in prevention has been t 


system of Singapore has shown exactly wh 
in what amount disease is occurring 

Should disease break out on board sh 
radioed to Singapore so that health othcers 
ports ol call may be warned. In a single ve 


sent such information. 


. work is carried out by the H 
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ration at Geneva, the parent organization 
milder diseases prevail. so that tis not us 

to employ the cable and wireless. But the Li 
SeTVICE keeps every COUNTY 11) touch \\ th 
situation in every other country, and enables 


oe 
othcers to perform their work effectively w 


of interference to commerce. 
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Lhe League likes to devote its attention 
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which cause the most suffering and ce 
be prevented. Malaria is probably the most 
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today, so it is of interest to know that the League has 
given its attention to the diagnosis, treatment, and pre- 
vention of this social menace. By laboratory conferences, 
the comparative merits of the different tests for syphilis 
were determined. This is a matter of importance to any- 
one whose blood is tested for syphilis, for he is naturally 
anxious that the test should be wholly reliable. 

Methods of testing the arsenicals used in treatment 

were standardized by the League, and nearly all have 
been tested by methods developed by experts who per- 
formed this task for the League. It also initiated a study 
of the results of the treatment of syphilis in selected clin- 
ics of five countries (Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States). Records of 25,000 pa- 
tients were reviewed and the best methods of treatment 
recommended. The League also provided opportunities 
for American and other health officers to study methods 
of controlling syphilis in the countries which have been 
most successful—Denmark, Sweden, and others. 
i. CAN be seen that much of the League’s work in the 
field of health touches the lives of millions of people, 
many of them living in countries which are not League 
members. Those who go to Geneva to study the League 
are often amazed at the work going on which is seldom 
heard of in the world press—on behalf of health, nutri- 
tion, social welfare, housing, and a host of other impor- 
tant subjects. 

At present a number of League and International La 
bor Office Committees are trying to promote better nutri- 
tion for the world population. It would be a surprise to 
those who believe that Prime Ministers and Foreign Min 
Geneva only to discuss political questions, 
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tions leading a = muis- 
sion in northern Tibet. 
Right: League health 
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in which many nations 
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to hear many of them discussing ways to enable the peo- 
ple to obtain more and better food and so to have more 
vigorous health. This subject touches the very heart of 
international life, for the high cost of necessary foods is 
often determined by high tariff barriers, exchange restric- 
tions, quotas, and other means adopted to make a coun- 
try self-sufficient. And the desire or need to be self-sufh- 
cient arises from political insecurity. But these obstacles 
in the way of international commerce pave the way for 
economic disagreement, and many persons believe that 
the roots of war are found in bad economic situations. 
Hence those who are trying to promote better human 
nutrition are in reality working for peace. 

The League’s Health Organization is working in many 
countries, dealing with many subjects, going forward 
quietly but persistently in the attempt to make this world 
a better place to live in. It is dealing with the control 
of narcotics, the improvement of housing, the reorgani- 
zation of national health services, the prevention of 
disease, the reduction of infant and maternal mortality, 
in addition to many other subjects. Many think of peace 
as a result of treaties and political agreements, and these, 
of course, have a part to play. But the statesmen who 
make the League’s program realize that there are many 
roads to peace. Strife between the different social classes 
in any country is apt to cause that country to seek relief 
by recourse to war. A healthy, well-nourished people, 
with a high standard of living, well housed and on good 
terms, economically and politically, with its neighbors, 
is a peaceful people. And it is one of the merits of the 
League that it is not neglecting these roads to peace. 

The building up of an international health organiza- 
tion, adapted to modern needs and conditions, has been 
the work of many men and women from many countries. 
Its motivating force is the desire of mankind to promote 
health and to prevent disease and premature death. Its 
strength comes from the technical encouragement and 
support it receives from individuals, institutions, and na- 
tions all over the civilized world and the fact that it forms 
a part of a larger organization concerned with all aspects 
of international relationships. It is a young organization 
which, as the years go on, should grow in importance, 


scope, and comprehensiveness. 
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What Of It! 


By Vash Young 


Author of A Fortune to Share 


ONCE knew a dear old lady who was so sweet, kind, 
and wise in her ways that people used to go to her for 
comfort and counsel when in trouble. She had one of 
the most effective ways I have ever known for lifting the 
weight of the world off one’s shoulders. After listening 
to a tragic tale of woe she would simply smile and say, 
“What of it?” With that quiet remark and an almost 
imperceptible shrug of her shoulders, she suddenly made 
the matter seem so small and insignificant that you would 
feel ashamed for having mentioned it. 

For years I have been able to save myself a lot of froth- 
ing at the mouth by pausing long enough to say, “What 
of it?” when something has come up to bother me. Just 
try this yourself the next time you are inclined to get ex- 
cited or irritated over things and you will see how effec- 
tively it will work. 

Please do not think that I am attempting to give you 
an easy-going formula for shrugging your troubles away. 
It is not as simple as all that. Troubles, like seed time 
and harvest, will always be with us. But a change of 
attitude toward them will make a world of difference in 
their effect upon us. 

On January 18 of this year I was 47 years old. Quite 
gayly I said to myself on my birthday, “What of it?”— 
or, in more modern parlance, “So what?” I recalled how 
at age 27 I had looked forward with considerable appre- 
hension to the time when I would be 47. Then I thought 
that 47 would be the age when I would be “all washed 
up” and “ready for the shelf.” The fact is, however, that 
today I find myself in much better shape mentally and 
physically than I was 20 years ago and I can see how fool- 
ish I was to concern myself over the matter of advancing 
age. My present attitude toward the years to come is, 
“What of it?” If Iam to become a tottering old man I 
shall handle that situation “if, as, and when”—but mean- 
while I am not going to worry about it. 

I have a bright, shining bald head and when I look at 
myself in the mirror I can laughingly say, “What of it?” 
However, there was a time in my youth when I worried 
myself sick about becoming bald. I used every hair tonic 
on the market and literally rubbed and brushed the hair 
off my head in my frantic efforts to save it. Today I can 
smile at the youthful vanity which caused me so many 
unhappy hours over the thought of approaching baldness. 
I have not only found my bald pate of considerable con- 
venience in many ways but as far as appearance goes | 
probably show up quite as well without hair as I would 
if I had a flowing mane. So—what! 

I weigh about 165 pounds today, which is perhaps a 


and youonly shoot a 102....” 


= SO WHAT?” 
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wow, 


and height. However, 


bit overweight for my age 
last time I stepped on the scales I forced myself to 


“What of it?” 


feel better than when I weighed 135 pounds. 


I may be “kidding” myself, but I actu 


| don d 
nor do | stuff myself with food. I take som« Pon rd ener 
getic exercise each day and live as sanely as I can. [| am 
no Adonis in a bathing suit and do not attract th 
miring feminine glances which automatically go to 
bronzed and brawny lifeguards at the seashore. How 


ever, I can and do enyoy the ocean, the Warm sunshine, 


and the invigorating salt air as much as anyone on 
beach. So—“What of it?” 

While in Palm Beach with Mrs. Young during the pa 
Winter season, I went forth for one of my annual vaca 
tion rounds of golf and shot a snappy 102. As I walked 
light-heartedly toward the clubhouse from the 18t 
green, | murmured joyfully to myself, “What of it?” 1 


VAamMes | had 


ever played. If a ball went out of bounds OI sailed into a 


hadsjust finished one of the most enjoyabl 
sand trap, I simply kept on saying the magic phrase. | 
was out to enjoy the fresh air and the sunshine and I 
made up my mind in advance that I was not going to let 
a bad score upset me. 

In the days when I did rather well at the game, I n 
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walked off the 18th green with a light heart. If I scored 
an 85, I could always look back over my card and talk 
myself into thinking that I should have had an 80. No 
score ever satisfied me, and the game was an irritation 
rather than a pleasure. Today the exercise and the com- 
panionship of golf mean more to me than a low score, so 
my “What-of-it” attitude toward the game is a decided 
advantage to me. Playing so infrequently, | know very 
well that I will never be able to break any course records, 


so I no longer allow my score to bother me. 


i USED to devote considerable worry to my apparent 
lack of knowledge about this, that, and the other thing. I 
developed a terrible inferiority complex and secretly ac- 
knowledged that almost everyone with whom I came in 
contact was better informed and knew much more about 
affairs in general than I. However, there came a happy 
day when I suddenly concluded that I knew all about 
some things that it was necessary for me to know. This 
brought a change in my outlook upon life. 

Instead of fretting over the fact that I could not con- 
tribute to a conversation about engineering, for instance, 
I am now perfectly willing to listen to the fellow who 
can. I am not an engineer and never will be. I then ap- 
plied the same treatment to architecture, astronomy, 
painting, aeronautics, being manager of a baseball team, 
and what not. I concluded that I would never be called 
on to do any of those things so why bother about them. 
I now cheerfully concede that thousands and even mil- 
lions of people know far more than I do about many sub- 
jects, but today I rejoice in their knowledge and do not 
live in a state of envy over things which concern me not. 

This attitude can be an ever-present source of help in 
business—if one will let it. Take, for instance, a friend 
of mine, whom I have known for about 15 years. He 
worked for a small Midwestern railroad that has been 
slowly but surely sinking toward oblivion. Even before 
the late depression hit they were beginning to lay people 
off and were “bumping” others, as they speak of demo- 
tion in the railroad business. I visit this friend on the 
average of once every year or two, and for the past 15 
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years, until just recently, I always found him worried to 
distraction for fear that he would be the next to be let 
out. Never have I seen anyone more miserable. 

About six months ago the inevitable happened. He 
lost his job. And within ten days he was in business for 
himself, making more money than he had ever made on 
his railroad job. And he is happier than he ever was and 
healthier, because his new work keeps him out in the 
open where he should be. He could have saved himself 
15 years of almost constant misery had he adopted the 
“What-of-it” attitude toward that problem and met it 
when it came—as he had to do anyway. The net result 
would have been exactly the same. And he would have 
fewer gray hairs. 

I] doubt if there is a man alive who likes punctuality 
more than do I. I am downright finicky about being on 
time for appointments. In days gone by, I used to almost 
have a stroke if I were prevented from being on time. 
But no more. I still try to be punctual, but if my taxicab 
gets into a traffic jam or the subway gets tied up or some- 
thing else beyond my control prevents me from getting 
to my destination on time, I no longer rave and rant and 
tear my hair. In the first place I have very little hair to 
tear, and in the second place I simply will not make my- 
self miserable over something that cannot be avoided. So 
I just turn on my “What-of-it” attitude and ease the strain 
as much as possible. Lots of people know philosophically 
that it does no good to work oneself into a “dither” of 
impatience while waiting for a train. But they go right 
on being irritable and impatient. There is a big differ- 
ence between philosophizing and actually doing a thing. 

Now, does this all mean that I have adopted a loose, 
indifferent attitude toward the affairs of life? It cer- 
tainly does not. I believe I am safe in saying that I work 
as hard and try as hard to live successfully as do most 
people. My system simply means that I have turned my 
back upon a lot of inconsequential things that used to 
keep me in a constant state of turmoil. This enables me 
to concentrate unreservedly upon the matters of real im- 
portance which happen to come my way. This has been 
of great help to me. Try it yourself sometime. 
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“No matter how humble or simple a man’s job may be, 


When Men Work 


By Edward J. Barcalo 


President, Barcalo Manufacturing Company 


MAN stands in an assembly line, screwing a nut 
on a bolt. It is his first day, and the eight tense hours 
of it tire him. Five days of it, six, seven... until his 
mind is not needed to tell his hands what to do. His 
muscles relax, contract, relax, contract in monotonous 
rhythm. Meanwhile, what does his mind do 

That’s a question that employers of workmen haven't 
thought much about, but one that I am sure is going to 


claim more of their attention in the future. I am not 
making the absurd suggestion that it is either possible 
or desirable to tell the man in the assembly line what 
he should think about. But I would make the point 
that it is possible and proper for an employer to create 


he unconsciously seeks in it a Jeeling that it is t 


Well 


Men toil tor money—and more— 


and management must ponder the 
problem in human relations the 


machine has placed at its door. 


conditions favorable to att tudes which will ma ( 
workman a bette and a | ippier worl 

How? By making him feel that Avs wo 0 
One doesn’t have to be a DSsvi hol vist to u derstand 
the core of human pers ynality is self-1 ) And 
matter how humble or simpl workman’s job ma 
be, he unconsciously seeks in it a feeling that 1 
vorth while, that it contributes to something b I 
has interest and value. 

There’s an old story that illustrates the point. \ 
passer-by asked of three men breaking stone what th 
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were doing. One replied, “Breaking stone.” The second 
said, “Earning so many dollars.” The third answered, 
“I’m building a cathedral.” What industry needs is more 
cathedral builders. 

It was Whiting Williams, an astute observer et labor 
conditions, who declared in these columns * sometime 
ago that: 

“Nobody can come within a mile of the labor problem 
so long as he stands with those alleged economists who 
believe that the only reason men perform their daily 
tasks is the reason of dollars and cents—that men sweat 
daily in the mud and grime only because they must get 
the work over with to enjoy the leisure money brings. 

“The real truth is that all these workers—along with 
their bosses clear up to the Big Executive at his glass- 
topped desk—are trying to find in their daily jobs the 
chief nourishments, filling not only their pockets and 
their stomachs but their very souls as well. Nor can the 
very least of them be blamed for feeling that his own 
particular function, however humble, is, after all, vital.” 

This, then, is the problem: to nurture that attitude in 
the workman, to color his reflections, as he toils, with 
the feeling that he not only is screwing nuts on bolts, 
but that he also is making touring cars or trucks—or 
cathedrals. 

But, you suggest, let’s be realistic. The work of the 
world is drudgery, always has been, always will be. 
Workmen are simply cogs in a machine. Perhaps, but 
aren't we all? 

Carry thé analogy further. Take a cog out, and what 
happens? So long as a certain man is a certain cog, he is 
important to the whole mechanism. 

Who is to pass on the importance of cogs? A French- 
horn player swings into action for but five bars in a 
half-hour symphony. The first violinist isn’t idle a mo- 
ment. Both men are important. The compos tion would 


have been incomplete without either. 


Row jump from symphonies to Bessemer steel. 
Marc Rose re ports: 

“The Bessemer operator knows just what use each 
batch of steel is intended for. “This batch is for shotgun 
barrels, 100 tons,’ said one to me. ‘Next will be a batch 
for rifle barrels, quite different steel. Then one for 
brakedrums for automobiles. After that a couple of 
hundred tons’ screw stock, steel that is easy to work in 
automatic machines that make screws. Special? Every- 
thing is special now.” 

Someone has used intelligent discretion in the han- 
dling of this man, who some would say is but a cog in 
the industrial machine. But would this Bessemer opera- 
tor trade his job for that of a “higher-up”? Not if I 
know men. 

Pride in craft, in one’s job, is not a matter of cushioned 
chairs, mahogany tables, carpeted floors. 

Ways of applying this principle vary with oppertuni- 
ties. With the company in which I am a “cog,” we have 


* Yea, the Work of Our Hands, Whiting Williams, December, 1936. 
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had success with Workshop Bulletins. These carry the 
reiterated suggestion that employees develop an interest 
in the things on which they work; the origin of the 
materials they use—like the mining of ore, its transpor- 
tation to Buffalo, the materials used with the ore, and 
the different operations connected with the production 
of a ton of steel. 

It has been suggested that they visualize the uses to 
which the things are put, how a large wrench may be 
used in connection with a tractor in the West, and the 
tractor used for tilling the ground, the growing of wheat, 
and the return of the wheat flour to Buffalo to be con- 
sumed as bread. 


i. WE can combine on the part of the employee an in- 
terest in the particular article being manufactured with 
the facts relating to costs and selling prices, we are likely 
to create that interest in production which is altogether 
desirable and necessary to maintain essential pride in the 
day’s work. 

In one of our early Bulletins we pointed out that there 
is an investment of $5,400 awaiting each employee when 
he goes to work in the morning. We found that many 
of our people had never considered that fact. Is it sur- 
prising that they felt a renewed interest in the particular 
niche they were filling day after day? It is natural that 
they should develop a feeling of trusteeship over an in- 
vestment of a large amount of material wealth. 

We haven’t thought—nor should management 'n gen- 
eral think—of this as a “selling” job—as an opiate to in- 
duce employee contentment. We have sincerely believed 
that management has a responsibility to its workers, to 
enter into an unwritten contract to put at their disposal 
such facts, figures, and explanation of policies as will 
aid-them and aid us in working toward a common ob- 
jective of high personnel morale. 

Does this program cost money and time? The answer 
is another question: With great industrial organizations 
spending millions of dollars annually for the purpose of 
calling the attention of prospective customers to their 
manufactured products, is it too much to suggest that 
perhaps they would be wise—and intelligent—to spend 
a few thousands of dollars and a few hours of time 
learning the art of human relations and its development? 
If we think it is too much, perhaps we shall have cause 
in the not-distant future to change our minds. 

This, then, I believe, is a basic part of management’s 
job. It calls not for a kindly letter from the president of 
the company to each worker. It calls, rather, for a 
changed spirit, a more kindly attitude, a greater breadth 
of understanding on the part of all those in executive 
positions. 

In short, it means a furthering of the attitude of mind 
which prompted a workman in a large industry to pen 
these words for his company publication: 

“Lives there a man with aught inside 
Who hath not felt a surge of pride 


To be a part of this great scheme, 
A humble cog in this machine?” 
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Rotarians in the Headlines 


Business and professional men who have 





attained prominence for unusual service 














William H. G. Logan, M.D., D.D.S. (left), 


former t Na 0 ae vee 
Dental Asse tion, aut it » < it ite 
t ' | been % 
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Lloyd C. Stark (right), this year in- 
iigurated Governor of the State of Mis- 

url, holds the active classification of nur- 
Rotary Club of Louisiana, Mo. 


Abe Goldberg 
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J. M. Fernald (above), manufacturer, engi- 
neer, and community-minded citizen of 
Omaha, Nebr., serves as president of the Re- 


Harry H. Byrer 
nd Past President 
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frigerating Machinery Association of America. 
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John J. Ahern (above), waxe: per manu 
facture St. Pa Minn., who |} made a 
notable rd president of the National 
(U. S. A.) Boxing Associat .. . William 


J. Jenks t vhose f ice in 




















rai t t th 
presiden f the N & Western Railroad. 
Long i n Rota T ic aff he was 
President t Rotary ¢ f Roanoke, Va., 
in LY f its | iD to 6-37 

. T. Ashley Phillips t), Past Presi 
dent of the St. Paul, Minn., Rot Club, and 
of the A Institute of Actuaries, is now 










president t \ I I Convention. 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


The development cf acquaintance as an oppor- 
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35 East Wacker Drive. Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


Expernnent 


/ story has been going the rounds of Rotary Club 
publications of a city man who bought a farm. While ex- 
amining the line fence which had been a source of much 
quarrelling in the past, the neighboring farmer said: 

“That fence is a full foot over on my land.” 

“Very well,” said the newcomer, “we shall set the fence 
over two feet on my side.” 

“Oh! But that is more than I claim,” stammered the 
surprised farmer. 

“Never mind; I would rather have peace with my 
neighbor than two feet of earth.” 

“That's sure fine of you,” replied the farmer retractably, 
“but I couldn’t let you do a thing like that. Let’s not 
move the fence at all.” 

It is suggested that the next time you have a dispute 
about “rights,” you try surprising the other fellow by 
giving him more than he claims, and then see what 


happens! 


Patience, \4en, Patience! 


Fi WOULD BE a great and valuable experience if 
every man, once during his lifetime, could sit over there 
on Mars for half an hour and get perspective on this 
world’s workaday affairs. But probably that will be im- 
possible—for a few years at least. The next best thing is 
to sit at the feet of Sir James Jeans, the English scientist. 

He suggests in The Universe Around Us, as you may 
recall, that to see ourselves and our generation in proper 
relation to the past and the future, we should lick a post- 
age stamp and stick it on a penny. Then climb either 
of Cleopatra’s Needles (one stands on the Thames Em- 
bankment in London, the other in Central Park, New 
York City, and each is about 70 feet high) and place 
thereon the penny, stamp side up. If the height of the 
whole structure be taken as a scale to represent the time 
elapsed since the earth became the earth, the thickness of 
the penny and the stamp represents the time that man has 





lived on the earth, and the thickness of the stamp the 
time that man has been civilized. 

Now, suggests Sir James, stick on another stamp; it 
corresponds to 5,000 years. Then another stamp, another, 
and another, until you have a stamp column as high as 
Mont Blanc, France, which is 15,782 feet high. 

“Even now,” Sir James will tell you, “the pile forms 
an inadequate representation of the length of the future 
which, so far as astronomy can see, probably stretches 
before civilized humanity unless an accident cuts us short. 
The first postage stamp was the past of civilization. The 
column higher than Mont Blanc is the future. The first 
stamp represents what man has already achieved—the 
pile which outtops Mont Blanc represents what he may 
achieve if his future achievement is proportional to his 
time on earth.” 


The Lucky Middle Class 


—_ BEFORE the last rumble of a modern disaster 
spends itself in space, someone begins counting losses. 
The depression, for instance. Its first four years cost the 
world’s economic system between 149 and 176 billion 
old gold dollars, reckons the International Labor Office 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Don’t try to visualize thatemuch money; it can’t be 
done. But you will be interested in the conclusion of 
Professor Wladimir Woytinsky, who adduces those fig- 
ures, that it was the middle-income class throughout the 
world that suffered from the depression the least. This 
assertion may be news, but follow the economist further: 

“There were certainly members of the middle class who 
suffered from the depression, but there were none who 
were unemployed. They all remained in their jobs, they 
all worked, and they felt themselves needed by the com- 


munity .. . there was a comparative and absolute in- 


crease in their numerical and economic importance.” 

If it is true that the middle-income classes are the bul- 
wark of nations, there is philosophic as well as economic 
food for thought in Professor Woytinsky’s conclusion. 
That this group should have suffered comparatively less 
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than others would appear to support an optimistic 
view of the essential stability of the economic ovder. 
It could be reasoned that the challenge of the depression 
for applied intelligence, skill, and integrity met its most 
effective response from those in the middle-income 
brackets. 

But there is a disquieting detail in the picture Profes- 
sor Woytinsky paints. The low-income class, least to be 
held responsible for the depression, suffered from it most 
severely. He suggests that if their plight is not to be 
desperate in any future economic doldrum, their liveli- 
hood must be made less susceptible to downward-headed 
graphs of business conditions. 


Gambling Debunked 


Mos: PARENTS seeing beys gamble, will either 
take punitive action or shake their heads and ease the 
situation by comment to the effect that gambling is an 
instinct, that instincts are a part of human nature, that 
Halsey 


Gulick, academy headmaster, did neither when boys in 


you can’t change human nature. But Dr. J. 


his charge played the slot machines. 

He went to police headquarters, secured a confiscated 
gambling device, and had it set up in the mathematics 
room of his school. Then he arranged with the mathe 
matics instructor to work up a problem involving the law 
of mathematical probability. The boys were to play the 
machine with “phoney” money to solve the problem. 
And they discovered several surprising things. 

They learned, for example, that a player hits the “jack 
pot” once in 4,000 times. At a nickel a “throw,” that 
meant it would cost about $200 to win $5. They learned 
also that the next highest “payoff” was once in 2.000 
plays, and made it cost $100 to win $1. 

Probably Dr. Gulick smiled a bit—to himself. Per 
haps he made a few notes for a book on boy psychology. 
But anyway, it is reported that gambling isn’t so popular 


in his school as once it was. 


Science, Rotary, and Peace 


Bu: two years before Rotary’s birth, man made the 
first successful airplane flight. A few months ago a Cali 
fornia Rotarian took his wife, son, and two daughters 
on a 17,000-mile sky junket, the longest air trip for so 
large a family that airline officials could remember. 

Science made that possible, but happenstance helped 
make it enjoyable for that Rotarian—DeWitt V. Hutch 
ings, of Riverside. His luck at landing in cities on 
Rotary Club meeting day was almost phenomenal. 

A week and a day after bidding his home Club 
good-by he and his family climbed out of the airliner at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
“made-up” twice. 

Bearing the family north, a fast air clipper set them 
down, after stops in Florida and then in Cuba, at At- 


There Rotarian Hutchings 


lanta, Georgia. The Rotarian attended at the Rotary 


Club of Atlanta. 
And the home lap terminated just in time for Rotarian 
Hutchings to change his collar and get down to the 


meeting of his own Club. 


Wherever he went he found “the same good fellows, 
alive, friendly, cordial, jollying.”. Nowhere, says he, did 


he feel more at home on the trip than at these several 
Rotary luncheons. 


It is science, indeed, that hav made such travel possible, 
: : 1 } | ; On cs ] , RD ata: 
it 1s sclence that has Gone much good service for Kotary 


Consider the hundreds of cablegrams, telegrams, tele 


phone calls, radio broadcasts, and train, plane, and boat 
trips that weekly network the world in Rotary’s behalt 


Rotary has attuned itself to the scientific tempo 


But Rotary has not only used science. It has contrib 


uted to it, toa highly important branch of it, the science 


Man has learned to 


of human relations. harness ane 


control power. Man knows much _ of mechanica 
progress. But man seems to know little of the scienc 
} 11 , 17 
of getting along with his fellows That field Rotary 
ae . 47 
would cultivate deeply. The centuries have 1 ke | 
ground hard, however, and in it the seeds of brother] 
it would plant, do not sprout 1 ore ly su 
Rotary and others can Dring to px e-makin tl Same 
] | 1 1 1 ’ . P 
Zeal the world has brought to power-Narnessing, a Drow 
erl ood ol the world ought to col ut of the haze 
1 1 
todayv separates us from its sight 


What Price Haste 


A, THE YEAR’s best safety slogan, we would pre 


pose the following, gleaned fron 


Past District Governor Marshall De Motte to California 


Rotary Clubs: 


a message of 


fs ye ure that t ri e tou ( r 
D € ve even so te é em 
‘ 5 
And for runner-up, this from the Daily Trans pl 


Holyoke, Massachusetts: 


The car to watch Is the a be Alnd the « } nf f of Ou 

Both are to the point that, like charity and a multitude 
of other good things of the spirit, sane driving begin 
at home. Of course, accidents are always caused b 
other fellow, but nonetheless the victim h ( 
ering—might often with profit ask himself whether it 
would have happened if he hacn’t, well, been in an 
unnecessary hurrv. 

Or better yet, before the ACC | nt hay CNS, he ould 
do a bit of personal moralizing about this experiment 
carried out by the Detroit poice: Two cars v e sent 
on a 12-mile course through O lrives 
instructed to hurry—to cut through trafhc lanes, to cros 
intersections while lights were changing, anything to get 
to the destination first. The other driver was to dri 
like a gentleman. He did—and came in second. Th 
reckless driver arrived three minutes head oO! } mM; he 


had picked up precisely 15 sec nds per mile. 
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Act One! Beginners, Please! 


By Dewey Frelding 
Plavers. as 


i, PHI 
e ol 


to all earnest treaders of the the 


London Rotary 
ater s 

| Tr. | 1 : ’ 
well-known _ boards, the play's the 


But if Fellowship wants to trisk 


about in rehearsal and if the Box Ofhce 


1 1 
Insists On Dulging alter a performance, 


here is one company that does not sert 


OUSI\ ol ect 
, 

you find this introduction to 

Rotary Players rather ab 


e} ] 
the London 


rupt. They are, to anticipate your ques 


some 30 Rotarians 


lies draw n 


tions, a company ol 


or members otf Rotary fami 


from and sponsored by the 61 Rotary 


Greater London, 


} 
t 


Ciubs in 


I'wice a year they present a play, a first 


class play, to huge Rotary audiences. The 
S. R. O. s1 


vn has always gone up early 
on such occasions—thanks to a benign 


f the muse and to some mighty 


nood-of y 
hard work. 

Chere was, indeed, standing room only 
and very little of that on the gay night two 
years ago when Paul P. Harris, Rotary’s 


. , , 
Founder, attended one ol snows. 


thei 
During an entracte of Ambrose Apple 


which he 


/ 


IOAN § idventure, claimed to 


enjoy hugely, Paul rose from his chair in 


} 


the Royal box and responded to the 


cheering audience of 950 Rotarians, their 


ute District 13 of 
Association for Great Brit 


A peep behind the scenes at London’s 


Scala Theater... The always-new 


rame of ‘going theatrical,’ especially 
£ going » ©sp 


as the London Rotary Players do it. 


wives, and children, and to a song, writ- 
ten for and dedicated to him, which they 
sang. Here was Rotary fellowship in its 
prime—sincere and natural. 

Some of them were once professional 
actors. Most of them are amateurs. But 
all of them love the smell of grease paint, 
and the lights, the lines, the audiences, 
the whole business of the stage. 

They aim first, you see, at fellowship; 
second at entertainment. But when they 
score a hit on one they never miss the 
other. 

But one instance of the Rotarian’s 
growing ‘nterest in the theater arts is 
the London Rotary Players, and scattered 
over the world you will find other troupes 
like this or you will find Little Theaters 
backed, perhaps built, by Rotary Clubs. 
You will find college and high-school dra- 
matic societies supported to a man by 
local Rotarians. And what Rotary Club 
hasn’t written, directed, and produced its 
own “skit” distorting Joe’s personality, 
exaggerating Jim’s, and convulsing the 
crowd? 

Most men probably feel now and then 
that they should have been actors. Divers 


things convince them of it . . . grimaces 


a a LE EN TT ee 


in the shaving mirror... a 
storm masterfully quelled at the 
hearthside ...a magnificent 
battle in the business conference. 
Quite natural is it, therefore, that 
that 
pressed, it should find expression 


when urge to act is re- 
in giving others a chance to act 
and many a chance to enjoy that 
acting. ° 

But to get back to the London 
Rotary Players. Seven years ago the 


idea came to Stanley Leverton that it \ 


would be very useful and jolly to or- 
ganize such a drama club. That it has 
been useful is made plain by noting the 
£1,200 the company has “boxed” for th« 
District. That 
has been jolly, the increasing crowds, the 


Service Fund of the 


growing interest attest. 

Well, they started off with 4 Bill o/ 
Divorcement in the Autumn of 193! 
and although it was their first show, the) 
played to a capacity house at the Scala, a 
West End theater. All this with the ap 
proval and encouragement of RIBI Dis 
trict 13. The £34 which the play netted 
and the enthusiastic crowd assured them 
that they should offer another play the 
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following year. They did and succeeded 
even better, doing Seven Keys to Bald pate. 

Experience has demonstrated that their 
success is greatest when they produce a 
show in the Spring and another in the 
Autumn, running each but two nights. 
Of course, they fill many other bookings. 
playing at hospitals, social centers in large 
industrial communities, etc. Twice have 
they entertained the Annual Conference 
of RIBI—and they privately hope that 
some day they may appear before an In 


ternational Assembly or Convention 
audience. 
Careful selection of the play is their 


first concern in starting production. ‘Thus 


far, as director, Stanley Leverton has se 


lected the play, but a committee will 























Climactic moment in Seven Keys to 


Baldpate (opposite page) as inter- 
preted by the London Rotary actors. 


A neatly printed program, find these 
Rotary showmen, helps to give a 
production that “professional touch.” 


Alibi gives actors Maurice Pocock, 
Stanley Leverton, and John Hall op- 
portunity to step out of their own 
characters into others for a night. 





make the choices in the future, the com 
pany having developed sufficiently critica! 
tastes in its seven years of life. 

He picks a play for its potentialities as 
good entertainment, and he never bases 


} 


noice [ 


his c on a play's bias. If some of 


the lines in a play happen to carry propa 
ganda he lets them ride along, but he tries 
to avoid boring the audience with tedi 
ous essays on economic and political ills 
A glance at the titles of the 14 plays the 


Plavers have produced may convince the 


} 


, ; 
reader that they have not avoided difh 


cult assignments.* 


Dear Brutus and The Late Chi stop hey 
Bean, it they may believe their press 
notices, their audiences, and their box 


ofhce receipts, were their smoothest and 


most enjoyed pertormances. 
ee ' 
Casting the play has been pretty much 


| 


the director's duty, now has 


and 


but since he 


a selection of more than 30 actors 


actresses and since that scramble for big 
parts so typical of most amateur com 
panies 1s not present here, he does not 
find it difficult. Now and then a part is 
miscast, but thus one learns to avoid 


1 
do ng so in the next play 


For a straight plav of three acts they 


allow 16 rehearsals (two a week for eight 


weeks) but for heavier plays with a 

larger cast, more acts, and many sets they 

allow more. Dinner at Eight, one of 
Phey I 

i : 

pe S 

\ ‘ft } ] hrose 1¢ 

ple re ’ 

B La 4 i 

Light, Admira All, Sixteen 


their recent productions, req 


“TD } I ” 
rersonne proviem 


sively give such persons better 


est Neale ot tn 


have managed 
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Heading te. Lac RE. produc tion 
staf} are (left to right) Stanley 
Le verion P Oduce) Gordon Sherry, 
and Stage Manager Derrick Leverton. 
formances, the latter usually working 
with two men in each region ol London 


who stit uy the Clubs if tickets are hang 
Each performance 


ing hire Detore a show. 


for the sale of 950 tickets. Because 


calls 
there has been a proht so consistently 
the Rotary Clubs of District 13 would not 
grouse 1 there should some time be a 
slight loss, but the company does not an 
ticipate the necessity of putting them to 
the test. 

First requisite to success in this field 
is, no doubt, the choice of a director and 
organizer who has had wide experience, 
is not selfish with the heavy parts, and 


A careful 


the play 1S perhaps second. 


1 


is heart and soul in the effort. 


S¢ lection ol 


Plays that are useless as entertainment 


must be avoided. And a stage manager 


keen on doing a job which is always out 
of the | Direc 


limelight 1S indispensable. 
tor Leverton advises starting with plays 
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that are simply produced and have but 
one scene throughout. Invite only people 
who are really interested in drama and 
who have reputations for codperation, to 
join, he also suggests. 

The London Rotary Players are not, as 
many suppose, a branch of the Little 
Theater Movement. Theirs is not strictly 
community drama, for it is produced 
by and for Rotarians only and is not for 
the public except on special occasions. 
Their idea used in the small town might 
rightly become a part of the Little Thea- 

ter, however. There are 
signs of that happening 
and they have given ad- 
vice in a number of cases. 
Theirs, I repeat, is strictly 
a Club Service activity, if 
you want to put the thing 
in terms of Rotary. Their 
aim is to promote fellow- 
ship among the players 
and among the crowds 
that see their plays. 

A glance over the Ro- 
tary World will disclose 
many other Clubs and 
Districts furthering the 
histrionic art. Citizens of 
Birmingham, England, 
discovered that a 
munity theater operating 
there was about to die. 
Loath to let it do so they 
called for help to the 
Rotary Club, which re- 
sponded by appointing a 
rescue committee and 
found means to save the 
institution. 

The Rotary Club of 
East Orange, New Jersey, 
I am told, interestedly 


com- 


An emotional bit from 
Nothing But the Truth 
as Constance Carter and 
Vallance Lodge did it 
in the London Rotary 
Players’ production of 
that popular drama. 


notes activity in the Paper Mill Playhous: 
iu nearby Milburn. From its director, 
who speaks to the Club on occasion, it 
receives frequent invitation to attend the 
Playhouse in a body. 

Once a year the Rotary Club of Roches 
ter, N. Y., sponsors one of the plays ot 
a Community Theater. All the proceeds 
netted in a two weeks’ run go to crippled 
children. 

Through a presentation of The Mrkad: 
the Rotary Club of Simcoe, Ontario, Can 
ada, raised $800 for its crippled-children 
fund. A Rotarian’s wife directed the 
show, and many members played in it 

Circuses and minstrel shows, while pos 
sibly not as pure artistically as the legiti 
mate stage, yet have identical elements 
with it. And over the world such Rotary 
entertainments likewise draw laughs and 
dollars from crowds ready to smile and 
ready to contribute for worthy charities 

For years folks have been flocking to the 
annual minstrel-vaudeville shows of the 
Rotary Club of Alpena, Mich. The fun 
is clean, hilarious; the proceeds are used 
to unkink the twisted bodies of crippled 
children. 

A cast of 125 people, youngsters and 
older folks, presented the most recent 
of the shows which the Rotary Club of 
Petersburg, Va., has sponsored for 13 
consecutive years. The production real 
ized about $1,400, the sum being used 
in the Club’s civic services. 

Stunt nights are common, Clubs calling 
in a dramatics coach from a local schoo! 
to whip the unlimber mimes of the Club 
into shape for the gala night. 

Even the purposive playlets which 
many Rotary Clubs, particularly those 
in the United States, obtain from Rotary’s 
Secretariat for use in the Club meeting, 
are not without significance in the field 
of drama. 

But the great achievement of the Lon 
don Rotary Players, and no doubt ot 
many of these other groups, is the culti- 
vation of fellowship. 

Let other Rotary Clubs make the 
test themselves. Go into the show busi- 
ness; watch fellowship grow. 
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Rotarian With 
a Lower Case ‘r | 


By Will Rose 


Rotarian, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 


Illustrations by Wendell Kling 


NE OF THESE days the word 
“rotarian” will appear in systematic and 
alphabetical order in the standard Ameri- 
can dictionaries. Chances are that if you 
could look into the secret mind of Dr. 
Vizetelly, as it analyzes and weighs the 
hisses and gutturals of America to deter- 
mine which of them add up to distinctive 
expression, you would find “rotarian” al- 
ready pigeon-holed for future and serious 
reference. 

The good Doctor unquestionably has 
noticed one use of the word, and may be 
delaying only until it fries down in the 
pan of public opinion from the capital 
“R” to lower case, which it must do if it 
ever is to become a common adjective in 
the language. Just now, it still has too 
much belly fat. That is, although it is 
found recurring often in current affairs 
and trivialities, in a wide range stretching 
from the scholarly papers of Drs. Dewey 
and Frank to the “gags” of Charles But 
terworth, it often depicts the moronic 
Always, seemingly, it is good for a laugh, 
or for a wry and knowing smile, when 
kicked around at the feet of the intel 
lectuals. 

Loyal Rotarians view this casting with 
alarm, for we know that it is not justified 
If we have not made a white-heat crusade 
of Rotary, it is because we have found in 
our voluntary association a delightful re- 
lief from all the crusades ganging up on 
us constantly. The laugh of the century 
is that nothing is worth while any more 
unless it has crusade-developing possibili- 
ties. Our minds have been dried down so 
flat with it all that they are about to 
crack, and it’s no wonder the sales of 
alcohol are large. About the only juice 
left in the situation for a sober man is 
the joking, ribbing, discursive, singing 
camaraderie of Rotary. 

Rotary is a “natural” and has been 
ever since its inception. Membership has 
provided a bond of companionship and 
business contact, at an hour not requiring 
sacrifice of any other interest, under influ 
ences which are constructive more or less 
—but always constructive. Moreover, 
membership is a type of recognition nec 


y ) 


1 new dictionary 
page in ‘the making 
... Let's follow the 
exicographer as he 
gathe rs Ay § data on 


rotarian—lower case 


essary to the ego of any individual who 
is vibrantly alive and constantly growing. 

Thus, from one point of view, the 
Rotarian had better continue to be just 
what he is, and instead of making apolo 
gies he should “square off” to the world. 

The time is ripe for a composite pho 
tograph of all types ol Rotarians so 
that we may see the height of the brow, 
the shape of the nose, and whether the 
lines of the mouth curve upward in cour 
ageous confidence or down to the depths 
of the universal wise-boy. But the task is 
impossible because of numbers. 

The next best substitute might include 
several hundred of the full face photo 
graphs which have been published in 
THe Rotartan—ofhcers, golfers, authors, 
travellers, and the winners of sundry cups 
and meda!s from Ketchikan to Miami. 
Then take the result to an expert on phy 
siognomy who has not developed a war 
complex and who can be kept away from 
American headlines and American hot- 
spots for at least one evening. His report 
might be surprising. 

We could not, of course, expect the 
interpretation to be so free of cluttering 
customs, nor so pure and rational, as the 
intellectuals assume their own composite 
to be. Some percentage would be lost 
immediately on dull-witted beliefs in de- 
mocracy, capitalism, monogamy, the re 


sponsibilities of marriage, the blessedness 





of children, the need of chu 


and that silliest obsession of a that an 
man or woman should bx 
] 


a en, 

to the individual who pr 

self-respecting and _ stea ( How 
ever, sufhcient observation I | nas 
| | ] i ; : 
peen completed to yustily i! ion 


ot a ver\ good report otherwis 


The composite Rotarian has been a 


] 
t 


, 
member Tor quite a iony tei oO 


t 


which indicates one ol VO ict 


tics: either he knows a good thing when 
he experiences it, or he is a And 
he attends meetings-—nearly alwa 
Occasionally he attends a District Con 
ference, and once he went to a lwide 


Convention—for the sea tr 


He is not a grouch. H ms to be 
thoroughly in communi th the 
group; listens, watches, at terested 


He enters pleas intly nt ( ersatio 
and seldom fails to find oice tor 
some comment, initormat , ttv, of 
banal, depending on his mood 

tent of his reflection. In this regard 
compares very favorably 
Ellis or Jack Benny, both of whom are 


! 
outstanding yawners on occasio! 


He is getting along, which means that 
he has pressing problems and 1s 1 tit 
them. He is sometimes deta iI—you 


feel that. 
Once he read Babbitt, menta Hletch- 


erized” every word of every sentence, de- 
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spised the hero, enjoyed him with enthu- 
siasm, but thinks that the book was a 
skillful warning to somebody or other, 
possibly himself. And he is still won 
dering. 

He teels on ice at “Rotary-Ann” night, 
and is present wistfully. These ladies’ 
nights might be made more stimulating, 


he thinks, but he has not as yet hit on the 


and loafing should be highly pleasurable. 

He heads, deliberately and calmly, a 
pleasant family, drives a superior auto- 
mobile moderately. He doesn’t talk much 
about his religion. But a constant yearn- 
ing tor something in direct contrast—he 
doesn’t know exactly what—constantly 
bedevils him, but he recognizes an in- 
flexible rule and realizes with conviction 





—- 





Singing at the Rotary Club. . . not al- 
ways a thing of beauty, but a good way 
to make men feel at home nevertheless 


solution. He wonders if calculating the 
average age and environment of the 
guests, and providing entertainment ac- 
cordingly, might provide a basic formula. 

He talks, sometimes with apparent se- 
riousness, about the possibility of a dicta- 
tor in America, but it’s only conversation, 
after all. And when the conversation gets 
to the point where someone remarks: 
“Yes—but can our civilization last? All 
others have cracked up,” he turns to Jack 
Schmidt, proprietor of the Rathskeller, 
and asks him if he is going south this 
W inter. 

He wears clothes of good quality, has 
an eye to styie, keeps his hair cut and his 
moustache trimmed, is of average height 
and reasonable slenderness—the latter be- 
cause of routine and decent living habits 
—and feels well. 

He knows that he is more interested 
and happy in living when at home, for 
the reason that following his business or 


professional routine completely fills his 
time, but he is bewitched by travel adver- 
tisements and is always about to try going 
somewhere again because getting away 


that you cannot beat it. That’s why he 
avoids the clinches, although he will flirt 
a little, and always has his neck arched 
in the presence of any pretty woman be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35. He con- 
cludes that lack of outdoor games and 
exercise has something to do with this, 
but he never has time to find out. 

He believes in the possibility of inter- 
national good feeling, abhors bunk, and, 
although he despises demagogism, he 
isn’t certain that he recognizes it when 
dished out to him in large doses. 

Politically, the composite Rotarian is 
floundering badly, but he doesn’t know it 
yet. In the quiet conversation at a small 
table, he says that in this trying era Ro- 
tary is not doing its full duty in what he 
speaks of as “the underlying philosophy 
of politics.” It is his contention that party 
politics, at least in theory, might well be 
included in the programs. He gives the 
impression of having thought consider- 
ably about the matter, thus voicing the 
thought that proposed social legislation 
and the “new” idea of national currency 
may well mature into a happier state of 


THE ROTARIAN 


social organization. Thereby, he thinks, 
we in America may be able to retain self- 
government and to defeat the conven- 
tional cycle leading through certain chaos, 

After all, he says, anything may be a 
standard for money. Sea shells and salt, 
for instance, have been standards. Still, 
he always concludes, he believes in sound 
money and thinks our money must be 
kept sound at all odds, preferring not to 
think about historical references to “clip 
ping the coin.” 

But whenever the stock market bulges, 
the composite Rotarian brings a pleasant 
and animated countenance to the meet 
ing, and he has no hesitation in_pro- 
claiming that he is unalterably opposed to 
any such thing as a capital levy. A man 
has a right to what he can earn and lay 
by, he says, so long as he does not tres- 
pass on the rights of others, and by this 
latter observation he means deliberate 
stealing and oppression. 

But, after all, he does not like the po- 
litical nomenclature of America so well as 
that of Great Britain. Republican and 
Democratic have come to have little dis 
tinction, he says, and Conservative and 
Liberal as party names would be much 
more understandable to the public, and 
therefore more effective. 

Regardless, however, of how the parties 
may be named, he would be just as likely 
to go downtown without his shirt of a 
fine morning as to fail to attend the polls 
on voting day. He voted last time, rel! 
giously and with some superstition as 
always, but recently he was obliged to 
have his secretary telephone to the Cham 
ber of Commerce to ascertain the name 
of his present assemblyman. And two 
nights past, at a Rotary intercity meeting, 
he was overheard asking the defeated 
candidate for Congress how he likes the 
work at the State capital. 

It might appear up to this point that 
the inquiry as to whether “rotarian” is 
descriptive per se is less than 50 percent 
fruitful. The score is no larger than of 
other groups with a wealth of scattered 
misinformation and human desires—the 
intellectuals, for instance. But Dr. Vize- 
telly has perceived at least one remarkable 
difference, no doubt. The “rotarian”’ 1s 
not taking it all out in talk behind the 
lines of conflict. He is in the thick of it 
carrying a musket and—one might say— 
considering the amount of talk based on 
theory only, he also carries and uses a 
shovel. In short, the “rotarian” puts in 
most of his time at work for society and 
is audible on theory and criticism only 
after his work is done, whereas the intel- 
lectual—oh, well, let it go at that. 

The composite Rotarian is much more 
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“It’s more fun to trade with a friend; and 
it’s more satisfying because you make an 
extra effort to give the limit of value.” 


lucid and definite in his approach to 
Rotary Club problems, and his discussion 
of them, mostly with himself, gives an 
even more accurate clue to his character 

His reaction to group singing is that 
it interferes with table conversation. In 
relatively small Clubs, wherein men are 
physical neighbors and have an intense 
interest in each other, he doubts the ad 
visability of any singing unless it is con 
fined to a ten-minute relaxation period 
just before the program proper. Even 
then it might better be done by th 
acknowledged voices in the Club. 

He remembers one experience with this 
type of singing intelligence, when he hap- 
pened to be a guest in a county seat of 
about 12,000 population. The group at- 
tempted exactly one song under the of- 
ficial leader. This appeared to be merely 
an agency to effect a transition in mood 
by the entire company. Then a delightiul 
development took place. The leader sat 
down at one end of a table where the 
voices of the Club had gathered by cus 
tom. This part of the group swept into a 
succession of songs, sometimes with beau- 
tiful, sometimes with humorous, effects. 
the others listening or not as they chose, 
until the President rose to put a stop to 
such spontaneous nonsense by introduc- 
ing the speaker. On that occasion the 
composite Rotarian had felt inspired. Pos 
sibly this was because he had momen 
tarily forgotten himself—had been lifted 
out of the prosaic—which is positively the 
best thing Rotary does at times. 

He feels that Club singing should be 
a vehicle rather than an objective of Ro- 
tary. At large intercity meetings, District 
Conferences, and Conventions, he finds 
singing geod. Principally this is because 


he is conscious of joining in, and he seems 
to go pretty well. Upon analysis, he finds 
the volume is so large that his own voice 
is inaudible, even to himself, giving him 
the robust satisfaction of actually aiding 
in the making of the bursting paean 
without corrupting it. 

official 


Meanwhile, he looks over the 


songbook with a glum face, and wishes 
that 


agencies would not try to publish one 


Rotary International and _ other 
It he should phrase what he feels, he 


would suggest that the fellow who wrote 


Ladies 


be more 


nights might 
stimulating, 


yet generally “a good 


time was had by all.” 





Sweet Adeline might join Rota 

come its official composer 
None will ever improve on th 

introduction of 


and guests, thinks ¢l 


ae 
the legions of Winter tour 
than does California 


inconspicuous and at ease 


he had taken the 


display tor the entire assemb 

was expected to take on 
, ' 

innounce himselt 


spiritual friction was ov 


mpt something funny ab 


successes somehow 
tiring and refined personal 


tools of themselve: 
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rassment otten chilled t 
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sensible wife. Even she might have 
thought it was his own fault. Laugh at 
“the timid soul” all you like, says the 
composite Rotarian in private, but the 
fact remains that there are a great many 


very regular fellows who are just as 


worth while as the parlor comedians. He 


will maintain this to his dying day. 


R. YTARY has two traditions, the rise 


and fall of which he has watched with 
mixed feelings. One is the very practical 

but lately vaguely implied—suggestion 
that Rotarians should give other Rota- 
rians a break in the matter of trade. He 
admits it to be clannish, archaic, and 
strictly out of line with modern trends, 
but a pretty good idea just the same. The 
fact is that his own figures have been 
annoyingly stubborn about getting back 
to normal, 

Lately he has kept his own counsel in 
this material matter, but he has been ex- 
tradition of 


perimenting with the old 


Rotary. After checking up on his own 
purchases, he has been amazed to find 
how little thought he has been giving to 
the earthly weltare of his brothers, and 
without notice of any kind he has been 
correcting the oversight. As a result, 
Rotarians have been looking over his 
services a little more carefully. 


The tradition, he has discovered, works 


= 


even though nobody is mentioning it. 

Meanwhile, there is a spiritual basis for 
it, he finds. It’s more fun to trade with 
a friend; and it’s more satisfying because 
you make an extra effort to give the limit 
of value. 

The other tradition growing into large 
neglect is the vocational address. Times 
have been changing. So have conditions. 
He finds that he would welcome an op- 
portunity to discuss some of his voca- 
tional problems with his brothers, and, 
secretly, he has been getting down on 
paper some notes of the points he would 
like to explain. But, of course, he will 
not sugges: that he deliver a vocational 


talk. His brothers might misunderstand. 


Stull, he looks about him and he spots 
Jensen, the banker; Knox, the local man- 
ager of the public utility; Artemus, the 
independent grocer; Spaid, the chain- 
store man; Jones, the school superintend- 
ent; Ward, the stout-hearted Republican 
officeholder; Ronson, head of the hos- 
pital; and others, all of whom stand in a 
different relation to the public than they 
did several years ago, and may be greatly 
misunderstood. All of them should wel- 
come the return of the vocational address, 
just to get certain things off their chests, 
if nothing else. 

In the matter of the election of the 
District Governor, the composite Rota- 
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And at last—a_ por- 
















trait, never quite done 


it ) because its subject 1s 
. 


4 always changing: The 
Composite Rotarian. 
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rian has been ill at ease in his own mind. 
Al Over will probably get the call, and 
he cannot greatly disagree with that prob- 
ability. Al Over is a very likable fellow. 
He is popular with everybody. A little 
boisterous, perhaps, and he is inclined to 
force his gayety. But he certainly does 
know all the big fellows. 

On the other hand, Gustave Cogwheel 
is a good organizer, makes a lucid ad- 
dress, and even if he does operate nothing 
more than a hat-cleaning establishment, 
it is the largest success of its kind in the 
county of Yates, having been developed 
to that point by the unusual service Cog- 
wheel gives. And that idea of Cog- 
wheel’s of having his own District con- 
centrate in all programs and addresses on 
the preservation of the constitutional 
form of free government might develop 
into a very constructive piece of educa- 
tional work. 

The composite Rotarian hears that 
Cogwheel intends, if elected District 
Governor, to project the work carefully. 
For instance, every Club will participate 
in at least one intercity meeting. All 
Clubs will establish their programs for 
three months in advance. The history of 
governments, ancient and modern, will 
be thoroughly discussed. The struggle 
through the ages for the establishment of 
individual freedom and security will be 
presented. And there would be opinion 
papers, elaborating all sides of the ques- 
tion. The Rotarian regrets that more otf 
the fellows are not talking Cogwheel. 
Rotarians feel, probably, that his program 
is too confining and too serious in scope. 
After all, Rotary is a pleasant association, 
and the first aim should be to keep it 
pleasant. 

Under the circumstances, the composite 
Rotarian feels that he will not in the end 
cppose the general sentiment, and that 
the popular Al Over will emerge as the 
District Gevernor.... 

Dr. Vizetelly will do well to include 
the word “rotarian” with a lower case “r” 
in his standard list of highly descriptive 
adjectives at any time now, in the serious 
opinion of the composite Rotarian. He 
admits that he knows very little about 
such matters, but if the good Doctor will 
welcome a suggestion, the new word 
should not carry a deprecative inference, 
but, instead, it should be a constructive, 
positive adjective signifying praise, per- 
haps as follows: “rotarian: of or pertain- 
ing to the conscientious citizen who de- 
sires to meet his full responsibilities to 
the organized society of world, nation, 
state, and city by act and example; pleas- 
ant, joyful, relaxed idealism of social citi- 
zenship within the boundaries of prac- 
ticality.” 
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Training for Living 


By Robert J. C. Stead 


Bic WAS, not so many years ago, 


when every city and hamlet from the 
Rio Grande to Peace River “pointed 
with pride” to its system of education, 
and he was a poor citizen who failed to 
describe local pedagogic policy and 
achievement as the best in the world. 
The boast was loud, but it was also sin- 
cere, and the fact that those who raised 
it could hardly, by any argument, be re- 
garded as experts in education escaped 
general observation. 

But since the War, and more particu- 
larly since the depression, there has been 
searching of hearts in places high and 
low. It has dawned on many minds that 
beautiful school buildings, heavily mort 
gaged, and equipped with every gadget 
for the painless injection of prescribed 
formulas of information, did not neces- 
sarily connote a high standard of educa- 
tion, even though staffed by duly certi- 
hed instructors and under the direction 
of men and women of unquestioned 
public spirit. The spectacle of a world 
turned topsy-turvy, of unemployment in 
the midst of vast natural resources, and 
privation in the face of plenty, of astro- 
nomical assets sinking under the weight 
of astronomical debts, with no authorita- 
tive voice to say how we got here or 
whither we go, could not fail to turn the 
searchlight of popular questioning upon 
a system of education which, if it did not 
induce these conditions, certainly did not 
prevent them. 

More disturbing still was the fact that 
in certain nations, prominent in the 
world’s culture and achievement, democ- 
racy had not merely been challenged—it 
had been abandoned, and there was to 
be considered the possibility that aban- 
donment might become contagious. The 
advantage of centralized, even despotic, 
authority in striking suddenly or in meet- 
ing unusual emergencies is not to be 
gainsaid. Fundamentally, democracy 


rests upon an enlightened and morally 
And 


the questions began to be heard, “What 


o 


sound citizenship. here and there 
is education, anyway? What are its pur- 
poses, and how are those purposes to be 
achieved? Particularly and specifically, 
is our system of education producing 
citizens who are trained to live peaceably 
and harmoniously in our social and eco 
nomic environment?” 

In the little town of Newmarket, On 
tario, Canada, an attempt 1s being made 
these Pickering 


to answer questions. 


College, a school for boys establi shed by 
Quakers in 1842, 


disposal of the Government for use as a 


had been placed at the 


military hospital during the World War, 


and with the return of peace had not 


been reopened. The Province already, 


like all others, possessed “the best sys 


tem of education in the world,” free to 
the child of every resident; private 
schools abounded for those who were 
willing to pay for them. 


Newmarket is a bare 30 miles from the 


sreat and learned city of Toronto; what 
field could a little school in a little town 


like 


competion 


this hope to occupy against such 


A few earnest minds thought they saw 
a field: Education for democracy. A 
system of education that would exalt the 
individual, but at the same time would 
never lose sight of the fact that the func- 
tion of the individual is to associate pleas 
antly and efficiently with his fellows in 
that rather loose organization which we 
call society. 

Coupled with this was the idea that 

ee MODERN LIFE makes new 
demands on schools. Around 
the globe, educators are ex- 
perimenting—trying to for- 
mulate new techniques to 
meet today’s needs. This ar- 
ticle tells of such an experi- 
ment being tried in Canada. 
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boyhood, and then at young manhood to 
turn the product of such treatment free 
to work its own sweet will upon society, 
was not Joe McCulley’s idea of education. 
In working his own way through school 
and college he had been glad to earn 
what he could by working with boys for 
the Y. M. C. A. and similar institutions. 
The boys who came under his care then 
came voluntarily; if they remained it was 
because he knew how to hold them. He 
had early learned that it is more blessed 
to lead than to drive. 


Ve HE undertook to introduce that 
principle into Pickering College. The 
boys were to be allowed the maximum of 
freedom for individual initiative. He 
would cash in on the well-known tend- 
ency of boys to gather into gangs; they 
would be allowed to form their gangs in 
school, only of course they would not be 
called “gangs”; the word “club” fitted 
better into school environment. There 
are ten or twelve club groups in the 
school: clubs for mathematics and sci- 
ence; tor politics, current events, and 
public speaking; for photography and 
art; tor scientific farming. 

Membership in these clubs is voluntary 
in all respects, and does not involve 
any additional fee. The boy is just al- 
lowed to gravitate toward the clubs which 
appeal to him, and in this way his own 
natural bents are given opportunity for 
expression and development. In his club 
the boy begins to learn not only the pat 
ticular subject assigned to it, but there 
he also comes to understand the much 
more important matter of social self- 
management and self-discipline. 

And it is emphasized that self-disci- 
pline does not mean military discipline. 
While it involves the body, it is mainly 
a matter of the mind, It is not unques- 
tioning obedience to commands from 
without, but reasoned obedience to prin- 
ciples from within. 

The subjects to which special impor- 
tance is attached include current events, 
studied from daily newspapers and 
weekly and monthly reviews; world his- 
tory; economic history; commercial geog- 
raphy and foreign trade; and English. Of 
course, alf subjects required for senior 
matriculation are taught, so that those 
boys who wish to do so may in due 
course pass on to university; but those 
who do not so pass on are not left perched 
on an arch half completed. They already 
have achieved something that will better 
fit them for life. 

“One ot our great objectives,” says 
Mr. McCulley, “is to get the boys to 
read good books. In these days, 
when there are so many other time- 


_ 


consumers, the reading of good Jae 


books is much too often neglected. 
We try to encourage a taste for good 
literature, never by imposing it as a task, 
but by leading the interest by discussion, 
often apparently casual, until it has de- 
veloped a momentum of its own. The 
boy is led almost imperceptibly from pri- 
mary to more advanced reading, and 
almost before he knows it he has acquired 
the habit of reading good books. And in 
that habit is the beginning of wisdom.” 

But all the reading is not from the 
printed page. The face of nature affords 
a wide field for interesting study. The 
boys are encouraged to make explora- 
tions for recreation and study, and are 
led from one subject into another by easy 
and natural degrees. For example, on a 
sandy area locally known as “The 
Desert,” five miles from the school and 
many miles from any large body of water, 
such an exploring party came upon a 
huge anchor. Such a discovery was full 
of interest for any normal boy. It led te 
an investigation of local history and the 
explanation that the anchor was being 
hauled overland on sleighs during the 
War of 1812 for a ship under construc- 
tion on one of the Great Lakes when the 
sudden termination of the war resulted in 
its being abandoned at the point it had 
then reached. 

Such a discovery, in the hands of an 
imaginative teacher, can be used to 
broaden the boy’s interest immeasurably. 
The anchor suggested a ship, and the 
ship suggested all navigation. The story 
of the War of 1812, told with as little 
bias as possible, fitted into the anchor 
like the chain that was forged for it. The 
corollary of that story is the century or 
more of good neighborliness that has fol- 
lowed it. If possible on this continent, 
why not elsewhere? What are the causes 
of war? What are the agencies of peace? 
A liberal education may expand from 
that anchor as a starting point. 
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A farm of 250 acres is operated in con- 
nection with the school, and the boys 
have opportunity for contact with the 
soil and for learning the general prin- 
ciples of agriculture at first hand. Pick 
ering is not an agricultural college; agri- 
culture is incidental to it, but farm boys 
are encouraged to attend. One of the 
scholarships is open only to boys from 
the farm. But it is not awarded for efh- 
ciency in raising the largest vegetables or 
breeding a prize-winning calf or pig. It 
is awarded to the farm boy who has 
shown notable interest in rural problems 
and capacity for community leadership. 

Perhaps that last sentence gives as wel! 
as any the key to Pickering College. Not 
material achievement, but the ability to 
live usefully, is the principal aim. There 
are no Rotary codes on the wall, but edu- 
cation for service is the basic objective. 


Once a year—in the depth of Winter 
at that—the entire school moves up to a 
camp in the Muskoka wilderness, and the 
boys spend a week in the woods. No 
books are taken on these expeditions, and 
a comradeship grows up in the camp en- 
vironment which it would be hard to 
evaluate. And another Rotary principle 
creeps in, not by design, but because any- 
thing else would be artificial and unreal: 
the boys call their teachers, even the head 
master, by their first names! This, how- 
ever, is a privilege not too lightly gained. 
It is the natural outgrowth of companion- 
ship and friendship. 

In sports the social principle is again 
The objective is participa- 
There 


uppermost. 
tion rather than championships. 
are club awards but no individual prizes. 
And in sports there is also the long look 
ahead. Boys are trained not only in the 
strenuous games of youth—hockey, foot- 
ball, baseball—but in those more mature 
diversions which they can carry with 
them into middle life and beyond—bad- 
minton, tennis, archery, golf. Herein is 
provision against that all too common 
middle-life letdown which converts so 
many athletic youngsters into somewhat 
podgy old-timers. 

Let Joe McCulley say the last word: 

“A major task of the schools today is 
to develop the character of the individual 
so that he will be fitted for the task of 
solving our social problems. If individ- 
uals are to develop strong characters there 
must be opportunity for choice. Right 
character includes not only right ideals 
but right ideas, and individuals should, 
in the process of their education, be so 
trained that upon leaving school they 
have the ability to make intelligent 
and rational choices and the will- 

ingness to accept the conse- 


quences of their own behavior.” 
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By Charles A. Dostal 


Past President, Rotary Club of Chicago 


; THE CORNER is the 
small shopkeeper. He is a good sort, 
likable, friendly. 
tiply him by his brothers-in-business, he 


And when you mul 


is a pretty important person in the na 
But he has had hard 
going, Social 
workers shake their heads over him, be 
cause more and more he is showing up 


tional economy. 


these past few years. 


in relief lines. 
Why is he failing? 
3ut investigation by the United 


Many reasons, of 
course. 
Charities of Chicago showed that many 
bankruptcies were often due to a lack of 
understanding of modern business meth- 
ods. Being so, it was reasoned that the 
best charity would be a coaching in prac- 
tical business management. The idea 
appealed to several businessmen. They 
agreed to give counsel on business prob- 
lems with which they were familiar . . 
and the experiment was launched. 

Take the case of Treller (a fictitious 
name, of course), a dry cleaner on Chi- 
cago’s North Side. He is one of the 
163 “pupils” in the “school.” A _ genial 
man is Treller—perhaps too genial. Dur- 
ing the boom years, people had money 
to pay him. When times changed, they 
asked for credit and he gave it so gen- 
erously that soon he was unable to pay 
his own bills. Faced with the prospect 
of losing his shop and with no money 
even to buy food for his own family, he 
appealed for help. 

An accountant and a business expert 
were assigned to his case. They found 
his records in bad shape, and so books 
were set up. An advertising man gave 
him pointers for a promotional cam- 
paign. <A successful cleaner told how 
to cut certain operating costs. Gradually 
the shop was established on a sound 
basis, and Treller was able to repay the 
$300 loan from the United Charities. 

Treller’s case is typical of many. There 
was nothing inherently wrong in_ his 
business. Personally, he was all right 
an upright man, a kind father, a good 
citizen. But he lacked education. He 
had let his business habits get mossy. 
He had stood still while the dry-cleaning 
business had gone ahead. A bit of 
friendly, intelligent coaching was all that 
he needed. Now he is alert, progressive 
—and a long way from the charity queue. 

Often it takes weeks, even months, to 
get at the root of a business failure. The 


~ 7 . J 

first thing a United Charities man checks 
up in cases of this sort 1s the location of 
the sick business. There was Dixon, a 


shoe repairer, tot example. \tter an 


analysis of his business, his competition, 
and potential customers, he was advised 
to move. A search was made tor a new 
needed a shoe re- 


Almost 


trom the first, he has made money. Not 


neighborhood that 


pairer, and Dixon moved in. 


much, it is true, but he no longer is a 
charity candidate 


Owners of failing shops know some 
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thing is wrong, but what it is they don’t 
suspect until an expert studies their prob 
lem. Sometimes the books reveal it. One 
delicatesse n proprietor was my stified ove! 
his losses until! monthly inventories and 
rigid bookkeeping showed that his cook 


1 Was wasteful and 


was the culprit. § 


extravagant. The proprietor’s wife b« 


point and agreed 


y 
room 


kitchen. Shi 


came interested at this 
to take charge ot the 
watched the corners carefully. The re 
sult was better food at lower costs, more 
pleased customers, prohts not losses. 
When the failure is due primarily to 
the shopkeeper’s ineptitude tor manage 
ment, not much can be done for him. 
Special aid was given to one man—let’s 
call him Thomas—to help him start a 
grocery. He had failed twice before, but 
he was sure that the reason was “hard 
times.” However, as his business was 
analvzed from month to month, the 
causes of his difficulties were readily ap 
parent—he lacked judgment in merchan- 
dising, had no understanding of the prin 
ciples of markup, neglected his books. 
Betore his losses became too serious, 


he was persuaded to absndon the idea 
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Practical Charity ‘round the Corner 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


BB arrerrruper! Baseball bats turn to 


sieves before the so team of the Rotary 
Club of Evanston, Ill, say local league o 
nents. RorarRians KenNeTH L. (“Tug WILSON, 
athletic director, and Lynn Watporr, | ] 
coach, of Northwestern University, form 
battery and maybe they're the reason. Tt 


Rotary team was undefeated at press time. 


> > >. 
Active Oldster. Rotarians of Newcomers 
town, Ohio, would like to narrow the field of 


inquiry about Rotary’s oldest active member 


down to their State, for they have, they be 
lieve, a winner in their Club. Rotarian THE¢ 
pore F. Crearer is 91, active, a charter mem 
ber, and possessor of an enviable attendance 
record. Well, how about it, Rotarians of the 
Buckeve State? e e ° 


Liaison. Rotarians make valuable lea 


of chambers of commerce. That's the evidence 
in Miami, Fla., at any rate Five of the six 
men on the new board of the Miami Chamber 


are members of the local Rotary Club. Rorar- 
IAN Cuaries D. Lerever is serving his second 
term as president of the Chamber. His four 
fellow Rotarian board members are Roy Mann, 
J. Avery Guyron, Harry G. Rerarick, and 


Francis M, MILLER 


. >. > 
Tropical Topic. To append a_ private 
dining-room to the hotel in which the Rotary 
Club holds its week! luncheon, the had to 
chop down | gtapetruit t orange trees, 
papava trees, and a thicket of banana plant 
Where In the Tropics? Well, yes, in trop- 
ical McAllen, Tex., which is 500 miles r- 


ther south than Los Angeles and just seven 
miles from the Mexican border. McAllen Ro- 
tarians claim their Club is in “America’s best 
air-conditioned region.’ It seldom frosts and 


cool breezes blow from the Gulf of Mexico 


both might and day.» To THe Man with TH! 
SCRATCHPAD it seems that Texans, caught in 
the crossfire of Floridans and Californians, are 


themselves doing a bit of justified shooting. 
. . > 


If school children and thei 


Picked Six. 


parents of Laguna Beach, Calif., fail to learn 
what a Rotarian in action looks like this year, 
their eves alone will be to blame. Members 
of the Laguna Beach Rotary Club man every 


past in the school administration. Linton T. 
Simmons, President of the Club, is superin- 
tendent. Five other Club members of assorted 


classifications, compose the board of trustees, 


popular vote installing them They are: 
WituiamM J. Harris, board president; Dr. Vin- 
CENT P. Carroit; Cart E. Benson; Ajax 
Wor; GLenn Terer. The art-colony com- 


munity and THe MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 


wonder if this is not unique. 
> > > 


Tarzan. From the throat of a Rotarian will 
issue the wild jungle call in future Tarzan 
movies. GLENN Morris, active member of the 
Rotary Club of Fort Collins, Colo., and Olympic 
decathlon champion, has signed a long-term con- 
tract to play the part with a Hellywood pro- 
ducer. “We signed Morris,” said the producer, 
“because we wanted an audience to know that 
it was really ‘Tarzan’ leaping from tree to tree 
and hurdling barriers and not a stunt man.” 
(Back in the January, 1937, issue of Tue Rora- 


RIAN you'll find a story on Rorartan Morris and 
his athletic excellence.) 
* * 7 
Builder. On the last day of October, 


“America’s only international exposition for 


1937” will close its gates; the Greater Texas 
and Pan American Exposition at Dallas, Tex., 
will be but a memory. But for Rotarian 
Grorce L. Dani, Immediate Past President of 
the Rotary Club of Dallas, it will no doubt be 


a predominating memory for a long while. 
It was the genius of this Texas architect that 
designed the buildings and grounds, and that 
helped so greatly to make the whole show “an 
intelligent exposition of the locale it seeks to 
represent—Texas and Pan America.” 
* >. o 

Timber. If your eyesight is normal, you'll 
note that this young gentleman is reading Tut 
Rorarian. And well 
may he, for he has let 
it be known that he 
wants to become a Ro- 
tarian some day. He's 
Jackie STEITz, young- 
est son of RorarIAN 
WittuaM N. Sreirtz, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. One of 
Jackie's grandfathers 
was a Rotarian until he 
died a few years ago. 
The other was a mem- 
ber in Pittsburgh until 
he resigned just lately. 
Pittsburgh 
might do well to list 
He looks 
like good timber. His classification at present 
is probably All-Day Suckers: Consumption. 


Sa nae 





Rotarians 


Jackie Steitz 


the lad among prospective members. 


Lyricist. To Rotary’s bumper crop of lyri- 
cists must be added Jonn M. Stacer, of the 
Rotary Club of Sterling, Ill. His song, Our 
Rotary, sung to the tune of How Can 1 Leave 
Thee?, has been translated into French, German, 
Spanish, Czechoslovakian, and Esperanto, a cour- 
tesy of Rotary International, Clubs in many 
countries have reported success in singing it. 
Rorarian Stacer has had it copyrighted. 

Weekly we gather 
Here round our purple wheel, 
Guiding our daily life 
By its appeal. 
Each opportunity 
All those in Rotary 
To help humanity, 

Must do their best. 
Service our motto 
Each in his line must find, 
His chance to do his bit 
To help mankind. 
To lend a helping hand, 
To boost our native land, 
So works our joyful band, 

Our Rotary. 

. . * 

Thrill. The soup, the hors d'oeuvres, the 
entree, the whole meal in the ship's dining hall 
had been excellent. Rorartan Ben F. THORPE 
and party, of Covina, Calif., waited for the 
dessert and relaxed in the thought that every 
minute of their post-Convention tour among 


On ships’ decks Rotary friendships 
seem to thrive. Here three Cana- 
dian Rotarians meet returning from 
Bermuda: (from left to right) H. E. 
Stephenson, Montreal; ]. ]. McCann, 
Renfrew So.; H. M. Black, Oshawa. 
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the Scandinavian countries was proving a de- 
light. Then came a CRASH! as crashes will. 
Dishes swished floorward. Passengers careened 
into walls. The big ship had rammed a rock, 
was now listing sharply to port. Happily, it 
was able to make harbor and to dock its pas- 
sengers and freight at a little Norwegian vil- 
lage. RorartaN Tuorpe, his wife and her sis- 
ter, and E. A. Cooper, the four comprising the 
party, continued on another boat, sighing their 
gratitude as they went. 
. 7 * 

Meeting. Boating on the Rhine has long 
been one pleasure all visitors to Germany feel 
they must taste. That was true of many Ro- 
tarians and their wives who toured Europe 
after the 1937 Convention in Nice, France. On 
the Bismarck steaming down the Rhine one day 
in July, 3! United States Rotarians, their wives, 
and friends held a Rotary meeting. The ship's 
steward set a special and delectable table for 
them. Each Rotarian introduced himself and 
his wife and announced his home address and 
occupation. Rorartans ALeEx W.. Tippett, 
Louisville, Ky., and A. J. Kenwecr, Council 
Grove, Kans., were elected President and Sec- 
retary, respectively. Impromptu addresses fol- 
lowed the dinner, even the Rotary ladies con- 
tributing their views. 

+ . * 

Reception. Rotary, found many Convention- 
goers in post-Convention travels, was the key to 
many doors. In Rome, for instance, it brought 
150 Japanese and American Rotarians an audi- 
ence with Bentro Musso.tint. SENATOR GuIDo 
Car_o Visconti pI MopRONE, now Past Gov- 
ernor of District 46, presented the Rotarians to 
I] Duce. Frank L. MULHOLLAND, a Past Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, 

. 7 * 


responded. 


Honors. Over 200 employees of the South 
3end, Ind., Tribune, and a few guests paid 
tribute to Rorartan F. A. MILver, president 
and editor, who has now passed 50 years ot 
afliliation with the newspaper . ROTARIANS 
G. A. KatzENBERGER and E. E. Ort tepp, of 
Greenville, Ohio, were honored for their civic 
interest and service by local organizations in a 
public meeting RoraRIAN Yasuyiro Niwa, 
of Tokyo, Japan, has received the Imperial Cer- 
tificate of Merit from the Imperial Academy 
for his invention of telephoto apparatus which 
was used with success at the Olympic games 
in Berlin, Germany SoLoMoN HEUMANN, 
of the Rotary Club of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
ceived the first Civic Achievement Award made 
by the Rochester Club Rotarian AUSTIN 
Harvinc, 6f Champaign, Ill., band director at 
the University of Illinois, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Band- 
masters. . . . Many Government notables were 
present in a weekly luncheon of the Rotary 
Club of Capetown honoring Rotarian C. J. 
Sissett, founder of the National Thrift Move- 
ment of South Africa. . . . RorTartan RoBERT 
SrricKLaND, of Atlanta, Ga., was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Reserve City Bank- 
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ers. . . . Davip Borsrorp, of the Rotary Club 
of Portland, Oreg., has been elected member at 
large of the executive board of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

* * «@ 

Summer spells a term at 
It did this 


ALLENDER and 


Conscientious. 
Summer school for many educators. 
ear for RoTARIANS HERBERT 


Epwin Ports, of Bristow, Okla. They chose to 


attend Colorado State Teachers College in 
Greeley. Their Rotary attendance records they 
kept intact, making up every meeting thev were 


missing at home by dropping in at Rotary Clubs 


along the way and in Greeley. 


* * * 


Search. He said he'd go along just for the 
rest when they asked Rotarian Dr. M. L. Brit- 
rain, who is president of the Georgia School of 
Technology, if he'd like to make a trip on the 
U.S.S. Colorado. His Atlanta, Ga., 


has a fine Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 


school in 


and _ he thought it would be pleasant to travel 
middle of the Pacific on a tri 
Then they called the Colo- 


out into the ining 


cruise. He went. 
rado into the 


American fliers, AMELIA EarHart and her nav- 


search—the search for the lost 


igator. There the rest ended. There was too 


the Colorado nor 
he 


much to watch. But neither 
any other boat succeeded in finding trace of t 
fliers. Dr. Brittain’s story is far unhappier than 
he hoped it would be. 
* * 7 
Rotary Committees. Mavrict 


President of Rotary International, announces the 


DUPERREY 


following Committees for the vear 1937-38 
(Personnel of the European Advisory Commit 
in the October 


The Chairman, in each case, is the first member 


tee will be listed ROTARiAN. ) 


named: 


Aims and Objects—Kurt Belfrage (financial ex 
change), Borshuset, Stockholm, Sweden 

VocaTIONAL Service: Richard H. Wells (cor 
poration law practice), P.O. Box 1152, Pocatello 
Idaho, U.S.A.; Alternate: Herbert Schofield (educa 
tion—colleges), Loughborough College, Loughborough 
England. 

COMMUNITY Service: Percy Reay (clothing manu 
facturing), 49 Piccadilly, Manchester 1, England; A/ 
ternate: Henry N. Schramm (construction machinery), 


412 West Miner Street, West Chester, Pa., USA 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE: Walter D. Head (edu 
cation—private schools), Montclair Academy, Mont 
clair, N. J., U.S.A.; Alternate: Otto Fischer (com 


mercial banking), Friedrichstrasse 46, Stuttgart, Ger 
many 


Crus Service: Felipe Silva (corporation law 
practice), P.O. Box 179, Cienfuegos, Cuba; Alter 
nate: Achille Bossi (lawyer), Via Borgogna 3, Milan 


Italy. 
Boys 
(industrial 
LS.A 


Work—Youth Service—Millard Davidson 
schools), P.O. Box 590, Marianna, Fla., 
: Roe Bartle (Boy Scout executive), 410 
Land Building, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A.; Morton 
Hull (groceries wholesale), 80 Race Street, Holyoke, 
Mass.. U.S.A.; Ray F. Myers (education—-secondary 
schools), 25th and Broadway, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
U.S.A.; Roy J. Weaver (automobiles wholesale), 246 
Dunsmere Avenue, Pueblo, Colo., U.S.A 












International Service Advisory—-Walter D. Head 
(education—private schools), Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, N. J., U.S.A.; Tsunekichi Asabuki (in 
804 Marunouchi Building, Marunouchi, 
Tokyo, Japan; Fernando Carbajal (civil engineering) 
Edificio Wiese, Department 500, Lima, Peru; Ferdi 
nand Hyza (government administration), Obecni dum 
Prague 1, Czechoslovakia; F ames (planters asso 
ciation), 200 Mount Road, Madras, India; Orto G 


surance-—life ) 














Kroege riddical publishing), Breiter Weg 175/177 
Magdet Germany; Patrick T. Montford (newspaper 
put 2. 67. Mid Abbey Street, Dublin, Ireland; 
T Olsen (herring meal exporting), Egenesveien 
an.4 Norway; Sydney W. Pascall (sugar 
confectionery manufacturing) James Pascall, Led 

Mitcham, Sur England. (Member, Rotary Club of 























London England); Luigi Piccione (electroplating 
service), Pi Umberto 1-6, Trieste, Italy; Auguste 
Jean Renard (education—universities ) 2, rue Beau 
vau, Marseille, France 

Extension—Karl Miller (general law practice) 
Court ouse (P.O. Box 592), Dodge City, Kans 
U.S.A.; Otto Bohler (steel nufacturing), I, Hohe 
N 8, Vienna, Austria; Paul H. King (bankruptcy 
a nistration) , 1066 Federal Building, Detroit, Mich 
U.S.A.; Harry S. Mazal (knit goods manufacturing) 
V. Carranza 73, Mexico City Mexico; William A 
Nixon (accountancy) 31 Victoria Building St 
Mary’s Gate, Manchester, England 

Convention— James G. Card (tax consultant) 005 
Union Trust Bui Cleveland, Ohi U.S.A 

i Andrews rercial loans) s et 





irne England (Member of 
of London, England) Kurt Belfrage 








change) Borshuset, Stockholm veden; ¢ 

Dreher (building materials distrib: 122 
California Avenue Atlantic ( J] U 

W. W. Emerson (periodical publishing) 290 Vaughan 
Street, Winnipeg, Man Canad Charles Jourdan 
Gassin (insurance—life) 4, rue Saint Francois-de 


Paule. Nice. France 


Constitution and By-Laws—Allen I 
401-406 H. H 


Oliver (cor 


poration law practice) Building, Cape 








Girardeau, Me U.S.A.; George (¢ Hager (building 
materials distributing) 111 West Washington Street 
Room 648, Chicago, III U.S.A Kenneth S. Kurtz 
(corporatic n law practice ’ 229 Main Avenue (Mail 
address P.O. Box 366) Weston W. Va U.S.A 

Finance—Allen Street (funeral directing) 920 
North Robinson Street, Oklahoma City, Okla., U.S.A 
Ed. R. Johnson (past service), 609-14 Liberty Trust 
Building Roanoke Va U.S.A Edo Markovic 
(grain distributing) Viajkoviceva 3/11 Belgrade 

ugoslavia; Carl [| Steeb (education—universities ) 
Ohio State University Columbus Ohio U.S.A 
J. H. B. Young (accountancy), 39, Saint Margaret's 
Street, Canterbury, England 

Investment—Carl f Steeb  (education—universi 
ties) Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio, 


U.S.A.; Rufus F. Chapin (past service), 1320 North 
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Perhaps they're extra-good sailor 

but a Neu Zealand Rota | pe f oT 
which this is a part, sailed 14,000 
miles to attend Rotary's Nice re 


th 


) } 
union and seem to have tArived onil, 


You can have cake in the Ro 


you) 
tar} Club of New London, WU but 
someone else eats 1t—the member 
who pays the most for it. Weel 
birthday-cake afiles are an old 


custom here, proceeds buying eye 
glasses for poor children. lugust 
Meinhardt hands his cake to Harold 
Zaug. Outgoing President Tom 
Fitzgerald backs the celebrant; Pre 

dent-Elect F. Murphy, the winner. 
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Winner of State and national titles, this smart band exists today because of Sebring, Fla., Rotarians (see page 50). 


Rotary Around the World 


India 
Its Status at a Glance 

JAMSHEDPUI To remind its members of 
classifications that remain open and ought to be 
filled, the young Rotary Club of Jamshedpur 
displays at its meeting place a legible chart de 


tailing this information Names of members 


in classifications already filled are indicated. 


Newfoundland 


Scale Reveals Camp Benefits 


Sr. Joun's—It’s hard to find a measure for 
the good a children’s camp does, but the Rotary 
Club of St. John’s has found that an ordinary 
scale records what happens in its Sunshine 
Camp At the end of the camp’s first week, 


the weighing machine showed that the _ boys 


had gained an average of two pounds apicce. 


Peru 
Radio Talk Inspires Reply 

Ilca—In a broadcast over a local radio station, 
Dr. Picasso Perata, then District Governor, 
addressed a Rotary message to all Rotary Clubs 
in South America. Letters expressing pleasure 
over the broadcast were received from points as 


far as Cordoba, Argentina. 


Mexico 
Life Now Safer on Beach 
Tampico—Bathers who sustain accidents at 
a neighboring beach are receiving immediate 
treatment in a first-aid station built by the 
Rotary Club of Tampico. Assistance in the 
construction ahd maintenance of the station 
came from the municipal presidents of Tam- 
pico and Madero, the captain of the port, and 
others. The Club also supplied a lifesaving 
boat and someone to man it. The Red Cross 


is in charge of the station. 
Brazil 
Students Well Remembered 


Ovympia—Rotarians here have shown their 
interest in school children in many ways. To 


a Student Group which is sustained mainly by 
the State, the Club offers prizes to promote 
scholarship and distributes them at a fiesta at 
the end of the school year. In the founding of 
the Municipal Gymnasium (School), the Club 





also had an important part. It also helped ob- 
tain dental work for poor students in the local 
Student Group. To achieve this end, the Club 
held an evening festival of artistic nature which 
raised 1,600,000 reis. 


England 
By Their Many Good Works... 
CLacTON-ON-SEA—Variety is one aspect of 
the Community Service program of the Rotary 
Club of Clacton-on-Sea. Regularity is an- 
other. Through an annual ball the Club raises 
as much as £50 yearly for a local hospital; 
the Club also helps blind persons, maintains a 


blood-transfusion service, and builds up and 


spends a Christmas gift fund each year. 


Switzerland 
Open Spaces Youth's Place 


INTERLAKEN—Fifteen seems to be a_ lucky 
age. For Rotarians’ sons and daughters who 
are at least 15 years old, the Rotary Club of 
Interlaken has organized a vacation camp. It 
was to open July | and to close September 30. 


Cuba 


Join to Fight Paralysis 

Havana—To prevent, cure, and reduce in- 
fantile-paralysis cases in Cuba, a Central Man- 
agement Committee to create a Good Neighbor 
Foundation has been founded. Rotarians, 
Lions Club members, and other distinguished 
persons in the city provided the initiative for 
the step. 


Canada 


Sunshine and Citizenship 

Esrevan, Sask.—To make them “good citi- 
zens of this world and passable ones in the 
next,” the Rotary Club has provided a camping 
outing for 54 boys. The combination of sun- 
shine, good food, sleep, wise counsel, and in- 
spiration will do the trick, the Club believes. 


Vancouver Does Its Sums 


Vancouver, B. C.—When the game is over, 
it’s always a pleasant. occupation to compute 
the score—if you're the winner. The Rotary 
Club of Vancouver recently totalled its points 
in its past year of service to the community and 
found the sum to be: donations of $2,000 for 


a sun lamp in the Vancouver Preventorium; 
$1,000 to send poor boys to a Scout camp; 
$1,009 to the Women’s Auxiliary for its care 
of the home-bound sick; $2,500 to the Van 
couver Occupational Industries; the building o 
a hall for 80 Boy Scouts living in a poor sec- 


tion of the city. 


Federated Malay States 
Though Young It Serves 


Taipinc—Age seems to make little diffe: 
ence in a Rotary Club’s interest in Communit 
Service. Though but a year old, the Rotar 
Club of Taiping has launched a program worthy 
of much older Clubs. It has raised a fund of 
$350 with which to fill civic needs. It is 
drafting plans for a public swimming pool, 
an almost necessary luxury which the city does 
not have. 


China 
Search 360 Eyes Monthly 


TsinaN—No fewer than 180 patients attend- 
ed the lately organized eye clinic of the Rotary 
Club of Tsinan in its first month of operation. 
This indication of its usefulness has led the 
Club to plan enlargement of the clinic’s pro 
gram, with the codperation of a medical hos- 
pital in the vicinity. Booklets and posters on 
the care of the eyes are issued as a part of the 
program. 


A Hand for the Ladies 

TiENTSIN—It’s a good thing to give the ladies 
a hand now and then, believe Tientsin Ro- 
tarians. Thus when the local Women's Club 
asked the Rotary Club for prizes for a hobby 
show it was sponsoring, the Rotarians promptly 
gathered up $20 for that purpose. 


Australia 


Boys ... Police . . . Rotarians 
SypNEY—Policemen don’t like to chase boys 
down alleys. They'd rather chase them around 
a football field. And that, with Rotary’s co- 
6peration, is what they’re doing in Sydney. 
Over 400 boys have joined the new Police- 
Rotary Boys’ Club opened a few months ago. 
Each day at least 130 of them go down to the 
club to play football, to wrestle or to study 
physical culture in the gymnasium, to debate, 
or to practice their parts in the fife and drum 
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band—all these things under the supervision 
of policemen who have turned out to be real 
fellows, after all. Every Wednesday night and 
after every Saturday football game some inter- 


ested adults serve the pack tea and biscuits. 


‘“_ . Come in, Please!’ 


BALLARAT—Iwo amateur radio fans and 
their “shacks” crammed with complex electrical 
equipment made it possible for Rotarians of 
Ballarat and of Whittier, Calif., to chat with 
each other across 8,000 miles of sea and land 
recently. Officers and other 


Clubs described their cities geographically and 


members of the 


historically, and gave much interesting infor 
mation about their Rotary Clubs. Transmis 
sion was said to have been “wonderfully 


clear,” word having come through de 


spite occasional “frequency” and other stations 


every 


cutting in. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Surrounded by a Roa 


Bucawavo—Where the mighty Zambezi 
pounds downward for 343 feet to form world- 
famed Victoria Falls, a group of Rotarians and 
their Rotary 
southern part of Africa held a luncheon meet- 
ing. With the 
drank toasts to King George VI. 
the speaker’s subject was Cecil John Rhodes, 


wives from. several Clubs in the 


pure waters of the river they 


Appropriately, 


the statesman responsible for the birth of the 
Rhodesias. The meeting was part of a Rotary 
conference of which the Bulawayo Rotary Club 


was host. 


Philippine Islands 


Horas ... Stamps ... Gifts... 
Manita—To the Rotary Club of Manila come 


many strange requests from all parts of the 
world. Some are for postage stamps, some 
asking that certain gifts be purchased, some 
for a history of the Philippines or of the 


Manila Club, how to obtain world 


And somehow the Club always responds, for 


peace, etc. 


each, though slight, is a contribution to Inter- 
The biggest assignment the 
Rotarian 


national Service. 


Club has received came from a who 


asked for a pair of carabao (water buffalo) 


horns in their natural state. He got the horns. 


United States 
Summer Santa Claus 
Fatts, N. Y.—Tw 


dren enjoyed themselves at a neighboring camp 


NIAGARA nty-three chil- 


as a gift from a local Rotarian. Other members 


supplied transportation for the youngsters. 
Your Neighbor's Business Yours? 
Mex.— ‘That 


mused a chemist member of the 


be 0k,” 


Albuquerque 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. 


Rotary Club as he snapped shut a tome aimed 
to post him on his own profession, “might in- 
Rotarian After all, Ro- 
tarians like glimpses into the business lives 
Forthwith _ the 


terest my brethren. 


of their fellows.” chemist 
Champion bringers of first aid are 
these five clear-eyed Scouts, here 
flanked by their Scouting masters. 
They compose the First-Aid Team of 
Troop 21 of West Bend, Wis. In 
competition with 9,000 fellow Scouts, 
they won the 1937 Midwest First-Aid 
Contest sponsored by the Red Cross. 
Local Rotarians sponsor the troop. 


started his book on a round of the Club mem- 


bership, one man passing it on to the next on 


the roster. From that beginning has grown 


vocational-reading plan in the 
than half the 
books. 


avoided by ascertaining in a questionnaire what 


an extensive 
Club. More 


culated similar 


members have cu 
Duplications are 
book each member would care to send around. 
Even those members who at first thought them 
selves too busy, have begun to look for the 


neighbors’ books. 


Hands ‘twixt Hastings and Hastings 
Hastincs, Micu.—First American 
‘ul Hastings and St. 


Rotarian trom Hast 


ever to 
address the Rotary Club 


Leonards, England, was 


ings, Mich. His name, Kim Sigler, Governor 
of Rotary District 151. The occasion, his post 
Convention tour of Europe {parchment 
scroll bearing the signatures of all Hastings, 
Mich.; Rotarians which he presented to the 
English Club conveyed th American Club's 
heartiest wishes. In response to Governor Sig 
ler's address—he was the speaker of the dav— 
the Lord Mayor of Hastings presented the vis 
itor with one of the ofhcial flags of Hastings, 
to be borne back to America with the best 
wishes of local Rotarian 

Sunshine Distributors, Inc. 

Battrimore, Mp.—-The ain task of th 
Youth Service Ce littec the Rota Club 
of Baltimore 1s to get cit n to the 
counts Thus, at least, reads the eal re 
port of the Committee. To maintain one ot 
the cabins at a Summer camp for crippled 
children, the Committee appropriated $800. To 
provide tor the upkeep of Rotar Lodge which 
houses 75 boys at a fresh-air farm, the Com 
mittee spent $125. A like amount went into 
the installation of a drinking-fountain tem 
at a Scout camp. 

Apples Recall Float Prize 

WINncHESTER, Va.—The apples which Win 
chester Rotarians are now picking and munch 
ing remind them of the days a tew month 
back when that fruit was still in the blossom, 
and of the annual Apple Blossom Festival. In 
“The Trail of Pink Petals,” the feature parade, 


first 
Through 


Club entered won the 
Artistic Division. 


the float which the 


prize of $100 in the 
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A pleasant blend of beauty, dignity, and friendliness was the charter-day celebration of the Canton, China, Rotary Club. 


publication that mentioned the Rotary career 
of the then incumbent President went into the 


publicity man’s scrapbook. At the end of the 


year, the latter presented the neatly bound 
book and a bound yolume of the Club's pub- 
lication to the President, who was completely 
urprised and equally pleased 
$278 in Potential Muscle 

BuRLINGTON, V1 Poor, undernourished 
children in the public schools need milk which 
the meager budgets in their homes do not 
vice Citizens built a milk fund of $412 dur 
ing the past year The Rotary Club contrib 
uted $278 of it 
Siren to Protect Lives 

HicHtanp Park, Itt.—To warn poli and 
fire departments and lifesaving crews of acci- 
dents along Highland Par Lal Michigan 
front, the Rotary Club has ordered a siren in- 


mechanism is to cost about 


talled. The 


and will be audible for five miles 


$2,338 for Charity 
CortLanpo, N. Y.—Looking back over its 
shoulder at last year’s record, the Rotary C 
of Cortland notes that it contributed $1,360 
to several projects, a Scout camp, children’s 
camp, flood relief, ete. In the Club's treasury 
awaiting allocation was $9738. 
Better Lunches. for Poor Tots 
LeavENwortH, Kans.—For three years the 
Works Progress Administration has maintained 
thr nursery schools in Leavenworth. For the 
Administration has al- 
An additional 5 


Recently the Ro- 


tary Club of Leavenworth gave $15 to the 


tots’ noon lunch the 
lowed but 5 cents per child. 


cents must be raised locally. 


luncheon fund. 


Reward Young Wisdom Seekers 
Houcuron, Micu.—Houghton is the home 
of the Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology. To the student whose four-year 
scholastic average ranks highest, the Rotary 
Club of Houghton gives an annual cash prize. 
Last year’s award went to Earl J. Eckel, of 
Royal Oak, Mich. From Mr. Eckel the Club 


promptly received an appreciative letter. 


Brass, Braid, and Silver Dollars 

Sesprinc, Fra.—It takes lungs, lips, nimble 
fingers, and good ears to make a prize-winning 
High-school youngsters supply these 
But it takes more—expert conduct- 
ing and good organization. These any good 
Rotary Club can furnish. In Sebring, Fila., 
that combination has developed a band that has 
won the State high-school contest seven years 


band. 
with ease. 


running, and has won a Superior-A-Plus rating 
in the national band contest. The whole ven- 
ture began back in 1926, when Rotarian Prof. 





P. J. Gustat organized a Boys’ Band, led the 
Club in raising $1,400 for its maintenance, 
gathering almost all the money for its first set 
of uniforms. 
parent that the band had grown so large the 
entire town ought to have a part in its con- 
trol, and a Band Association was founded by 


Five years ago it became ap- 


Rotarians. Expert soloists in the band have 
won $19,000 worth of college scholarships, 
Many 


another band in Florida owes its existence to 


and individual honors in music contests. 


the inspiration the Sebring high-school band 
gave someone. 
Every Squeal a Thank-You 

Kenmore, N. Y.—It pays to have children. 
It did, at least, in a recent meeting of the Ken- 
more Rotary Club. All members who had no 
children of their own or their neighbors’ to bring 
to a boys and girls day were fined half a dollar 
each. Glee-provoking entertainment included a 
puppet show produced by a Federal theater and 
dialect stories presented by a personable reader. 
Each of the 51 children present took home a 
mechanical toy as a souvenir. Make no mistake, 
the oldsters enjoyed it all no less than the chil- 
dren. 


Homecoming ... Fish Fry 

Kewanee, Itt.—To Kewanee’s 19th con- 
secutive intercity meeting came 150 Rotarians 
from neighboring Rotary Clubs. Many Past 
District Governors were present and the occa- 
sion was “a real homecoming” for them as 
. . A Kewanee 


Rotarian who is a producing, not a talking, 


well as for the several Clubs. 


fisherman recently brought home a large catch 
of “muskies,” had them prepared and served 
to the Club—which, need it be said, ate them 


eagerly. 


They Could Mention That $5,000 

Fuint, Micn.—Crippled Children Work is a 
subject Flint Rotarians are not expansive on— 
but they could be. As a regular thing, they raise 
$5,000 from their own membership for this 
service. And every Friday morning two Rotar- 
ians, each with a car, carry their quotas of 
crippled children to Ann Arbor for treatment. 


Friendship among Icebergs 

Outside, lookouts peered into the billowing 
fog, their eyes sharp for icebergs. Whales came 
alongside. The gale blew. Inside, inside the 
Duchess of Richmond, 17 Rotarians from the 
United States and Canada. sipped tea, in an- 
other of those ship’s fellowships that are hap- 
pening oftener each week in the Rotary world. 


Down on the 1,600-foot level of a 
coal mine these Rotarians of Maple- 
wood, N. ].—togged for the event— 
held a meeting. At the mine head 
they inspected buildings and ate. 


This particular group was composed of Ro 
tarians returning from Rotary’s Convention at 
Nice, France, and its meeting took place 15 
miles off the North American coast. A former 
opera singer, the wife of one of the Rotarian 
entertained and there were short speech 

“Never expected to meet so many fine R 

tarians among the North Atlantic icebergs 
said one who was present. 


Under Way on the Upgrade! 
RuLEVILLE, Miss.—If Rotarians of Rulevil 
wanted to indulge themselves a bit of self 
evaluation—just for a tonic—they could say 
“We've paid for the community house in whi 
we meet. Each of us contributes $7.50 to 
the crippled children’s hospital at Memphis 
We're going to welcome back the publication 
of our Club bulletin. Our Club is on th 


upgrade.” 


Club Honors President Duperrey 

Det Rio, Tex.—On the anniversary of tl 
Fall of the Bastille, the Rotary Club of D 
Rio witnessed a_ special honoring 
Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, new President 
Rotary International. Honored also were tl 
Governors of the three French Rotary District 


program 


Biographies of these personalities and historica 
sketches of France were presented. The In 
ternational Service Committee was in charge. 


Climax in a Plate of Beans 

Union Crry, Inp.—Boys Work comes in for 
considerable emphasis in the Rotary Club of 
Union City each year and it is climaxed an- 
About 250 boys 
were guests at the most recent picnic, an in- 
stitution that dates back 16 years. The Club 
was recently described as “one of the out- 


nually with a boys’ picnic. 


standing civic and business organizations in a 
progressive community” by the local newspaper 


It Costs but Pays to Live 

Montcomery, Ata.—Whoever it was in Ro 
tary who reversed the old custom of getting 
gifts on one’s birthday to giving them, started 
something. In the Rotary Club of Montgomery, 
Ala., for instance, each member pays 5 cents 
for each year of his life on or about his birth- 
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day. From this source a neat fund builds up 
ind it is loaned to boys and girls in the last 
now 


two years of college. Loans outstanding 


total $1,709. Last year the membership 
tributed $201. 


con- 


Pied Piper Up to Date 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—It 
citizens of the Pied Piper of Hamelin—except 


reminded Greenville 
that it was a very happy occasion and that in 
stead of but one piper there were 40 
Greenville Rotarians 
children from over the county 
lively 


pipers. 
gave 625 underprivileged 
a theater party. 


Then, following a brass band, the chil 
dren marched through the business district to 
a park. 


picnic, 
top of that. 


Here they were given a sumptuous 


as you'd expect, and a toy apicce on 


From Scouting to Stockings 
Mass.—A 
of the past Rotary year in Northampton would 


NorTHAMPTON, telegraphic report 
probably run like this: Boy Scout Troop Com- 


won fine results. Student loaned 
Another 
Contributed to 


Chest, 


mittee 


$50. student returned $185 loan. 


fair-grounds renovation, 
Hospital, 
$250 tor 4-H 


stock 


Community Shriners school 


band, etc. A ppropriated 
Club 


to help reorganize hosiery company. 


loans. Bought five shares of 


Rotary Clinic Examines 71 


CriarksBpurRG, W. Va.—Seventy-one persons, 
examined re- 
Clarksburg 


children. 


most of them new Cases, were 


cently at a free clinic which the 
Rotary 
Although 


years of age, 


Club sponsored for crippled 


designated for children under 18 


the clinic attracted many middle- 


aged persons, who were also examined. — Re 


sults of the tests were to be sent to the crippled 
West Virginia De 


Assistance to determine 


children’s division of the 


partment of Public 


which children can be aided under the State’s 


program. Others may be cared for by private 
funds subscribed through the Rotary Club, the 
Harrison County Society for Crippled Children, 
physical-rehabilitation 


or through the adult 


rogram of the State. Although the clinic was 
pro} 


sponsored primarily for Harrison County, pa- 
tients from five surrounding counties attended 


and were examined. 


Capture Camping Days in Film 


Park, N. J.—Older folks 
way of knowing quite a bit generally but not 


ASBURY have a 


much specifically about the lives their children 


lead at camp. To give parents in several com- 


n 
~ 


munities some of the happy detail of 


a Scout camp located in a deserted village a 
few miles from the city, the Rota Club of 
Asbury Park has made a colored motion pic- 
ture of the setting and its lively inhabitants. 


The 40-minute film has been shown to Rota 


Clubs, churches, shut-ins, and Scout troops in 
the wide area from which th oung campers 
come. The film has been turned over to Scout 
executives, who are using it to help ratse funds 
for the camp. Some vears ago it was apparent 
that the wooded campsit lacked a swi 

pool. Six Rotary Clubs in the neighb 
“dug down tor the tun ind with t 
built a beautiful pool in a natur ett 


Club Turns Magazine Publisher 


Boonton, N. ] If 1 b f th Rota 
Club of Boonton do not know what is ¢ U 
in their Club, the fault t their 1 
ability to read. For severa nt the Club ha 
been publishing a month! the Boor 
n, wherein evet ‘ f1 much 1 
torial comment biovraphi , and other pecia 
items appear The 1wazin 1 24-page, mi 
eographed job, is perhay big an undertaking 
as exists among Club ) rf i 


Loan Return Speeds l P 


Tucson, A I tudent in fund of 
Rotary Cl f Th to r $2,( Ot 
this su i t 3 ) as ¢ tandin in not 
receivable R nts of principal b 
made more rompt at I nt than in past 


Double Boost jo) Collegians 


MARIETTA, 
lege youth is what the Rotary (¢ 


Orns08 
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takes the fancy of the R Clu 
of Longview, Wash. I f 
it now supervises three ut troot 


| ight 


tended the 
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52 
and their mothers to a fresh-air camp of the 
Salvation Army. 
Henry's a New Boy Now 

Housron, Tex.—Something had gone wrong 
with Henry. Once a good student, a cheerful, 
helpful lad at home, he had suddenly begun 
“cutting” his high-school cla , irritating the 
folks at home A social worker guessed aloud 
to the Boys Work Committ of the Houston 
Rotary Club that the boy's trouble might be 
lack of money for school suppli and other 
necessities. The Committee, finding logic in the 
suggestion, placed Henry in a small job at 
chool and paid him out of its treasur Henry's 
report card now shows no absences, good grades, 
much interest And his mother says, “Why, 
he acts like a different boy 
To Round a Friendly Circuit 

Omana, Nesr.—Omaha Rotarians are going 
to know their neighbors when the new Rotary 

ir is past \ variable group of them will 
visit some other Rotary Club in the vicinity 
each week. Members who need to make up 
their attendance or who would merel ike to 
make the trip will compose the party each time. 
The Club to be visited, time of departure, and 
names of members who are making the drive 
are to be announced in the weekly meeting. 
Coax Glee from Kiddies 

CINCINNATI, Onto—Not only have Rotarians 
of Cincinnati provided the camp itself at which 
many children played and ate their way to tan 
health this Summer—they even provided special 
ntertainment tor the youngster Each Sunday 


ifternoon, Rotarians and their wi visited the 


and helped with the stunts. 


cam 


Maintain Scholarly Student 


man whose high 


Larrose, Pa.—One college 


grades have placed him on the honor roll in 


great university, owes his presence there to 
the Rotary Club of Latrobe, which, through its 
Student Loan Fund Committee, maintains him 
there 


Sanitarium Is Meeting Site 


SprinGrFiELD, ILL.—Springheld Rotarians en- 


entertained by unfortunate 


tertained and were 
children in a local sanitartum where the Club 
held a meeting recently After a meal of ample 
proportions and splendid quality, the Club held 
a short meeting of its own. Then it wit- 
nessed performances by the youngsters. 
Recover Gul's Happine S$ 

Dattas, Tex.—She'd had to give up school, 
games, hikin walks to the libra ind many 
other things that make the lit ft a 14-vea 
old girl fun. <An old leg injury had sent her 
to bed. But, thanks to the Rotary Club of 
Dallas, all these pleasures are coming back to 
her. The Club’s Crippled Children Committee 


put her under the care of a doctor and she 


took her first step some weeks ago. Soon she'll 
} 


be perfectly normal and ready to enter school 
as soon as the doors open. 
— . , 
Two Bright Weeks 
Youncsrown, Onto — Twenty-five crippled 


children had a dandy time on a two wecks’ 


vacation at a near-by mission camp as guests of 
the Youngstown Rotary Club during the Sum- 


mer, 
‘8’ Was the Lucky Number 
mixing 


Mass. — Club 
tof 


many and various in Rotary Clubs. 


PALMER, devices are 


Here is one 





that may be a variant of the “key handshaker” 
It’s unique and it works, at any rate. 
ap- 


system. 
Some time ago a member was privately 
For eight meetings an 
names of the mén who 
kept. The eighth one 
Justly interested in the 
beside as many different 
habitual 


pointed “key man,” 

accurate record of the 
sat on his right was 
received a prize of $5. 
$5 as well as in sitting 
members shunned 


men as possible, 


tables and mixed and mingled in new patterns. 


Fine Rhyme .. . Good Time 


ArHens, Ga.—Athens Rotarians held a birth- 
day party some time ago. Each member had 
drawn the name of another, had brought a 25- 
cent present for him, and had attached to the 
gift As the heap of 
souvenirs was distributed, the rhymes were in- 
toned and the latter fairly tied in- 
dividual members in knots of laughter. The 


party was a blanket birthday celebration for all 


a bit of original verse. 


many of 


THE ROTARIAN 


members, since the Club had observed no birth- 
days otherwise during the year. 


Moving Symbol 

CLINTONVILLE, Wis.—When Clintonville cele 
brated its 50th anniversary not long ago, ever 
one knew that the Rotary Club was participat 
In the parade which climaxed the event 
the Club entered and _beautifu 
float which bore witness of Rotary’s internation 
The flags of all nations crowned th 
a large Rotary 


ing. 
an_ elaborate 


ality. 


creation and wheel rose from 


their midst. 


Scout Sea Trip Club Gift 


Honotutu, Hawan—Of the 20 Boy Scout 
who travelled from Honolulu to Washington 
D. C., to attend the National Scout Jambore 
four were members of Rotary Troop Four and 
their trip was sponsored by the local Rotar 
Club. 
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He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay. 


SEPTEMBER 


—has 30 days and is 
B the year’s 9th month. 
urton It was once the 7th 








Youth’s goals are 
like a lush, ripe 
apple dangling 
just out of reach. 


15—1927, 
in Rotary 
—1912, H. 


Tac yma, 


To pluck them, 
one needs props. 
And youth, if its 
goal be college, 
sets out to make 
these props’ by 
mixing sodas, 
hauling ice, vend- 
ing magazines, 


magazine 


by their wives. 
—The month of September in five different years sees five 


Wash., 

called 
and explains its purposes to many 
Rotary Clubs. 

—1916, The Rotary Club of Chicago 
erects a huge, electric signboard at 


5—1912, Rotarians of Des Moines, lowa, are tendered a picnic 


“Fats” play the “Leans” in a ball game. 


nations join the circle of countries in which there are 
Rotary Clubs, this through the organization of these 
Clubs: Calcutta, India (1919); Vienna, Austria (1925); 


Seremban, Federated Malay States (1929); Bangkok, Siam 
(1930); Reykjavik, Iceland (1934). 

12—1872, Chesley R. Perry, Rotary’s Secretary for over a quarter 
century, is born in Chicago, III. 

The Australian Rotary District (65) is established 

International. 


Sommers, member of the Rotary Club of 
launches a new 


See America First 





pitching hay, and Dearborn and Washington Streets 

by divers other which, in flashing light bulbs, asks 

means. To youth passers-by, “Did you know that 

of such _ stuff, there were 260 Rotary Clubs in the world today?” and 
hundreds of Ro- other similar questions. 

tary Clubs 4d. 26—1927, The Czechoslovakian Rotary District (66) is estab- 
now a Sco lished in Rotary International. 

ed help through : 


loans of money. 


Ye Man witH 
Ye ScRaATcHPap. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (August 2, 1937), 4,349; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 185,400. 
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Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


[Continued from page 4] 


} 


Tunis is comparing Harvard University with 


some remote, second-rate, freshwater college 


which he does not name. 
He must know that there are small colleges 
which command 


vhich are not remote and 


teaching talent comparable to that of the big 
Mr. Tunis speaks of 


the advantages of a university “in a metropolis 


universities. For example, 
where men like Harold Laski and prominent 
Europeans are certain to visit when they cross 
the Adantic.”” If he would look in on Amherst 
we could show him some “prominent Euro 
peans” from time to time, including our friend, 
Professor Laski. 
A good deal depends on which small college 
you are talking about. 
Water A. Dyer, Rotarian 
Editor, Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly 


Amherst, Massachusetts 


On Colleges—Main Point Missed’ 


I] have read with interest your debate on Small 
College—or Large One? (August Rotarian). | 
do not believe the last word has been said; nor 
do I suppose that I am going to say it. 

I believe the main point has been missed. 
That is, get your boy away from home. To give 
the boy a chance to develop the best in himself, 
get him away from home. 

The second point in importance, I think, is 
to choose a coeducational school. And the third, 
send him to a large school where he will get the 
better instructors and have the better equipment, 
among other advantages, if these are not enough. 

For the 
less-than-average institution scholastically; and 


social “butterflies,” the average o1 
for the poor boys, the small school near home 
may have to do. 

If a boy finishes his secondary education only 
with difhiculty, it is my opinion that he should 
at all. 


Most of the students in colleges are wasting their 


be put to work and not sent to college 


own time and someone’s money and getting 
nothing for it. 

The average student may or may not go as 
he wishes and as he is able. If a boy has shown 
ability, he should by all means be sent to college, 
and, as Mr. Tunis says, to a large one. 

Myron C. SaBin, Rotarian 
Classification: Food Brokerage 
\lbuquerque, New Mexico 


To Convention by Trailer? 


I have read with interest Rolling Homes and 
Rolling Stones by Earnest Elmo Calkins (July 
RoraRian). 

Last January, Rotarian Jess Claudon and wife 
accompanied my wife and me on a 3,504-mile 
trailer trip to Florida. We were gone 15 days 
and had a wonderful trip, touring almost the 
entire State and visiting six camps in Florida 
alone. 

1936 Deluxe Model Covered 
Wagon, pulling it with a Lincoln Zephyr. I 
think it would be a mistake to use too small a 


We used a 


car with a large trailer unless the gear ratio 
and the springs were adjusted to take care of 
load. Also I 
speed in excess of 50 m.p.h. at any time. 

On our trip we did not have brakes on the 
trailer, but have added electric brakes since our 
return. 


the extra would not advise a 


These are very positive in action and 


Jt 





ae . ; } , 
Glaiing headlights don't hurt my eyes 


should included on any trailer weighing over 
1,200 pe 
Th ot i ac inta in tral 

and Jes ine | ire i 1 talking ibout the 

Rotary Convention in San Francisco next June 

with our little house trailing behind. 
MarsHaLL Frencn, Rotarian 
Classification {uto Retailing 

Val i 1s¢ Ine ina 


Special Insurance for Trailers 


Referring to your recent article on trailer 
homes (Rolling Home Na k “ling Sf C$, 
July Rorarian) and the comment on it in th 
August nu I am led t vonder wheth 
Rotarian and ther KNOW that when the 
haul tr vehind rivat nver cat 
th yenel ( th autle 1 insurance 
un t 1 speci it thereto 

Since 1y thus void th insurance, it 
ee vise to bring this point to the atten 
tion of as many members as possible 

In Califorma, such a permit tor an ordi 
nary trailer costs $3, but trailer homes take a 
special rate depending upon conditions. Let 
trailer drivers consult their insurance igents 

Martyn F. Warner, Rotarian 
Classification: Life Insurance 
Berkeley, California 
The Answer Is: Yes 
Before and After 40, by Charles H. Mayo, 


M.D., which appeared in the June Rorartan, 


impressed me as being exceptionally good. 


Would it be possible to secure between 200 and 


300 reprints of this article for distribution to 


the members of our Dayton “Y” Athletic Club? 
H. T. Friermoop 
Director of Physical Education, Y.M.C.A. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Reprints f Dr. M rticle and many 


nother appearing in THe Rorarian may be 


secured at cost on request to the editors.—Ep. 


Confession ... Comment 
Is Tut 


issue to the 


RoraRIAN really improving with each 


extent that I await its coming so 


eagerly, or am | only becoming better acquainted 


with its excellent qualities? 


I confess that there was a time when I 


We Need to Get Excited 


Arti . i 
\ kK 
+} 
a M 
R 
Cs 
t 
‘ 
re i 
, ‘ ' ' 
1 1 t 
| in i 
to hit nation and t 
ita 
t ib t I 
n t l ] i 
} j ict } t 
I t ti not t 
tact t breaktast 
ing 1 Too bad { it ft | 
Ta l a ist nt 
tl I ion 
1} Red ¢ ived a 
habit } I 1 t 
its first-aid Near ) i da 
men n ained in indust ‘ 
ist 2 r so by tl Red ¢ 
nel ve h pa i 
t ion to na towns thar 
count Ther ire till {),f 
ing in the country where a lot of 


we 





! 


pla even highway accident As yet we have 


ver few Red Cross first-aid trainees in the 





counts xcept as they are organized around 
rural emergency first-aid stations’ on highways. 


If our million and a half first-aid men in the 


cities were matched with the same number of 
Red Cross first-aid trained men in the count: 
we would be getting somewh 

By the way, I want to tell you how much 
I enjoved looking through all of the August 
Rorarian. The articles on Small College—or 
Large One? and a number of the others in 
trigued both my wife and me. I, of course 


was somewhat partial to the magazine to begin 


with because in my Columbus, Ohio, days I 
was a member of the Rotary Club there. Dut 
ing the Mississippi flood days in 1927, I had 
the honor along with the then Secretary of Com 


merce, Herbert Hoover, ot being made an hon 


orary member of the Pine Bluff, Ark., Rotary 
Club, at a great citizens’ rally in Little Rock 
I wish to congratulate you, not alone on the 
fine publication which you issue, but also upon 
the outstandingly important accomplishments of 
Rotary as reflected therein. 
> James L. Freser, Vice-Chairman 
The American Red Cross in Charge of 
Domesti Operat Ns 
Washington, D. C 
“Humanitarian Device’ 
A. W Knight irticle, Safety Work at 
Crossroad ide clear to readers of the August 


Rorartan that delay and improper handling of 


victims of aut obile accidents result too often 
in death Many of those readers would b 
pleased to know, I believe, that Chicago Ro 
tarian has contributed an invention which 1 
doing much to minimize that problem, to bring 
a safe kind of first aid. 

. Barn Arntzen, a member of our 
Club since 1905, has perfected and is marketing 
in emergency stretcher which converts an ordi 
hary pa nyer automobile into an ambulance in 
1 few seconds, without altering the appearance 
of tl mia h 1 

Thirteen police squad cars of the Chicago 
area, equipped with the stretcher, handle 50‘ 
emergency cases a month, some of them aged, 
needy tolks being removed from their homes to 
hospitals 

Barney, humanitarian device has won a 
nation-wide demand, and police schools in se 
eral universities instruct ofhicers in its us An 
arm and leg splint-kit, also “Barney's” inven 


ewise helping to bring first aid on 


highways. 


tion, ts lik 
hundreds ot 

H. G. Carnanan, ROTARIAN 
Commercial Art Service 


Illinois 


Chicago, 








More on Awarding Contracts 


The question of awarding contracts to the 
lowest bidder has been well presented by Ro- 
Blair and Webster (debate, July Ro- 

They approach the question in the 


tarians 
rARIAN). 
specific, while to me the more serious aspect 
lies in the general. 

Rotarian Blair states that “When properly 
handled {italics mine], the practice of award- 
ing contracts to the lowest bidder results, in 
the long run, in the greatest good to the 
largest number of people.” Rotarian Webster 
contends that “If contractors of high standing 
are employed, they can be relied upon to 
work 
cost plus method “as if they were working on 


carry out the as cheaply” under the 
a fixed price contract.” 

acknowledges that the 
his argument requires the ob- 


Thus each method 
supported by 
servance of high ethical standards by the in- 
dividual practitioner, to operate successfully. 
This brings us face to face with the real issue 
back of the mechanics or methodology of any 
procedure involving human relations—that is, 
loes the method being followed or advocated 
by any vocational group tend to develop or 


encourage the observance of high ethical 
standards by individual members of the group? 

To select a man for a given piece of work 
on his ability to bid low, leaving the amount 
of his profit to be determined by the differ- 
nce between this bid and the costs of com- 
; 


jleting the task, can, in general, hardly be 
xpected to encourage the observance of high 
thical standards. 

Likewise, under the cost plus system more 
igilance in perusing material markets or su- 
pervising labor and trade groups in a manner 
tends to lower the 
Naturally, this 
higher-priced 
product, and certainly does not discourage col- 


that increases efficiency 
cost and with it the profit. 
encourages the selection of the 
usion between contractor and subcontractor or 


material vendors. Neither of these methods, 
then, can be said to encourage the observances 
standards in general by the 


ot high ethical 


individual practitioner, because they do not 


make the contractor's interest coincident with 
the owner's. 

My own observations indicate that men tend 
to improve their performance if and when the 
rewards accruing to them. for so doing exceed 
those tendered to others within their classifica- 
tion whose performance shows less merit. 
Though both the contract sum and the cost 
plus methods do this in some particulars, by 
the very nature of things neither method tends 
to do this in general. 

The problem of making awards in the build- 
ing industry is little different from those aris- 


ing in other fields, though it is somewhat 
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more complex due principally to its scope and 
the multifarious materials and services in 
volved. The solution to these problems 

their opera 
tion encourage the observance of high ethical 
standards, just as many of our present methods 


having their origin in a state of scarcity defi 


in establishing methods that by 


nitely discourage such observance. 
The adjusted compensation contract method 
makes the contractor’s interest a little more 
coincident with the owner's, 
considered a step in the right direction. 
For sake of brevity, I shall 


hence may be 


refrain from 
giving a fuller exposition of my opinions on 
“vocational service” as a basic social and eco- 
nomic phenomenon and as such a_ primary 
agent of security. 
Emiet J, CHRISTENSEN, Rotarian 
Classification: Architect 


Columbus, Nebraska 


Specify Materials and Names 
In reference to Award Contracts to Lowest 
Bidder? (debate, July Rorarian), I find from 
experience that it is not always advisable. 
Specifications on materials should mention 
the manufacturers’ materials which an archi 
Also, the 
subcontractors’ 


tect should specify. specifications 


should include all names in 
estimate for approval before contract is signed. 
Any estimate upon these plans submitted or 
any part of either or both, will not carry with 
it obligations pecuniary or otherwise on tl 
part of the owner, who reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. 
This then gives both owner and _ architect 
the best services from the invited contract 
By this method of specified materials, we 
can select the best materials and assure proj 
subcontractors to assemble the work as a 
creditable unit. This brings 
classification in Rotary. 
Cuarves H. Darsn, Rotarian 
Classification: Architect 
Westheld, New Jersey 


Sons Will Be Served 


I want to continue my congratulations on the 
high caliber of our magazine, THE Rorarian. 
I have been sending it on to my sons after read- 
ing it, but find that I often want to refer to 
some item and do not have a copy at hand. 
So I am enclosing check for $1.50. . 

Cuarces W. Kent, D.D.S. 
Past Governor, Rotary’s 40th District 
Streator, Illinois 


credit to our 


Re: Rotary Art Committees 


We have read with interest THE Rotarian 
for July containing a letter from Charles G. 
Blake, president of the Art Club of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Rotary art committees. 

We heartily agree with Mr. Blake that there 
is much which the Rotary Clubs could do to 
encourage an interest in the fine arts. More 
than once, Southern Rotary Clubs have spon- 
sored exhibitions of the Southern States Art 
League in their own localities; and last year 
the Rotary Club of Lufkin, Tex., made the first 
and most important sale of the entire season 
when our Fourteenth Circuit Exhibition was 
shown under its auspices in that little town. 

Erne. Hutson, Secretary-Treasurer 
Southern States Art League 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


A boon to first aid for victims of 
highway accidents is the emergency 
stretcher invented by Rotarian B. E. 
Arntzen (standing third from right). 
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Everyone Pays for Fires |g 


‘Stop ‘em Before They Start!’ Is Brosnan’s Motto 


T IS THE philosophy of Dennis W. 
Brosnan, fire chief extraordinary, that 
efficiency doesn’t just happen. 

In Albany, Georgia, where the Rotary 
Club made him its President in 1936, he 
is “Bill” to hundreds of friends, and he 
still is “Bill” at annual conventions of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, 
of which he was president in 1931-32. 

Albany is known in national fire-pre- 
vention and fire insurance circles as the 
“fireless city.” It is not a big city; the 
1940 census probably will show its pop- 
ulation under 25,000, yet it is big enough 
to have won more national fire awards 
than any other city, large or small, in 
the United States. It won five class 
awards and two grand awards given by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, finally withdrawing from compe- 
tition “lest we seem hoggish,” as Chief 
Brosnan put it. 

But progress in fire prevention in Al- 
bany did not stop with withdrawal from 
contests for Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States trophies, as witness the 
fact that Albany’s finest year’s record in 
fire prevention was made in 1936. Total 
insurance carried on buildings and con- 
tents in Albany in that year ran into 
many millions, but the total fire loss was 
only $2,485. That bettered a continuous 
record of improvement which began 
nearly 20 years ago. 

It was in 1911 that Dennis Brosnan 
became chief of the Albany Fire Depart- 
ment. Before that he had been ordinary 
fireman and assistant chief, and had been 
in Uncle Sam’s railway mail service. 

Nobody seemed very much interested 
when the new chief announced that if it 
was a fire department’s business to pour 
water on fires to prevent them from 
spreading, it was a much more impor- 
tant duty to keep them from starting. 
“The fire that never starts will never get 
out of control,” he told his firemen. 
“From now on we're going to fight fires 
before they’re born. I believe with all 
mv heart in that sort of birth control.” 

He went to the local press, to the 
schools, to the Chamber of Commerce, to 
the merchants’ associations, to the civic 
clubs, to the insurance agents, to the 
churches, and to the fraternal orders. 

“We have too many fires,” he told a 
hundred audiences. “They are expen- 
sive, and a reflection on our intelligence. 
Fires not only destroy property: they also 


@By Henry I. Sécintiosh 
The Herald, A 


Editor, 


They 
enemies—a hazard we ought to control!” 
Albanvy’s 


endanger human life. are public 

Progress was slow at first. 
fire loss in the 10-year period trom 1915 
to 1925 was $3.40 per capita, but from 
1925 to 1935 it dropped to 70 cents. It 
continues to drop—it was a measly 14 
cents last year. 

Today Albany enjoys the lowest fire in 
surance rates in the Southeast, and they 
are justified by the underwriters’ expe 
rience Progressive reduction of rates 
represents an annual saving to property 
owners amounting to several times the 
cost of maintaining the fire department. 

What does “hre prevention” 
To “Bill” Brosnan it means thinking 


ahead, being “hardboiled,” playing no 


mean? 


favorites, never allowing to wear off the 
novelty of stopping fires before they 
start, never taking for granted that a fire 
cannot start anywhere. Every hour of 
every night in the year a fireman in uni 
form makes the rounds of the Albany 
business district. He flashes his light 
through the glass doors of stores and 
shops. He has keys which admit him to 
cotton warehouses, and these he patrols 


| 


“with his nose in the air” tor the smell 


of fire. Time and again has this watch 
fulness been rewarded by the “smelling 


out” of a bale of cotton with fire smolder 
ing within. It may be necessary to move 
50 bales in order to reach the one bale 
that threatens a $100,000 blaze, but such 
things are all in the night’s work in this 
“fireless” town’s business section. 

That sort of alertness also discourages 
incendiarism. While any kind of a fire, 
no matter what its origin, hurts Chief 
incendiary blaze 


“Tf I get sus- 


srosnan’s pride, an 
makes him fighting mad. 
picious of some fellow who seems to 
want a fire, | keep watch on his place ot 
business, and manage to let him know 
I’m watching. I do that as much for his 
own protection as for the sake of other 
property owners and the insurance com- 
panies. I’d hate to be responsible for his 
being sent to the penitentiary.” So says 
this fire chief who believes that a job 
well done must be thoroughly done. 

But it is only fair to mention the chiet’s 
tribute to his home town’s citizenship. 


“Today,” he said recently in addressing a 


lbany, Ga. 
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The man to 
whom credit 
is given for 
making AL- 
bany, Geor- 
gia, the fire- 


(ee ” 
sess CUSY. 


local gathering, “Albany people are defi 


nitely fire prevention-minded They 
really stand guard over their own and 
their neighbors’ property. They ar 
proud of their community's fire record, 


h a record 


You ant 


make a velvet purse out of a sow 


and you can't have a 


and the fact that there is su 


is evidence of fine citizenship 


ire le ss town 
out a high-minded citize nship 

Years ago Chief Brosnan as! 
City Commission to make him buildin 
inspector and give him a stricter building 
code not because he wanted another job, 
but because improperly constructed build 
ings are apt to become fire hazards. H 
personally issues all building per 


inspects all construction 


Birr drills in Albany schools 


Wavs In order, and greater empha 


placed on protection ol lite than on pre 


tection of property. In all the years « 
the Brosnan crusade to make a burning 
1,4 } 


building a novelty in his town, no lit 


been lost as the result of a fire, and not 
In years has a blaze originating in one 
building reached another building 

Of course, Albany maintains a ni®del 
fire department. The municipal water 
supply is adequate, trucks and pumping 
machinery are of the best, the telegraph 
alarm system covers the entire city, and 
firemen are put through rigorous train 
ing. The City Commission will elect no 
firemen not nominated by the chiet, and 
many members of the organization have 
years of service behind them. 

What “Bill” Brosnan has demonstrated 
in Albany is that one man with unlim 


ited enthusiasm can galvanize an entire 
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community into zealous codperation. For 
20 years he has been a crusader for fewer 
and less costly fires. Every year the first- 
grade children in the public schools are 
introduced to the fire-prevention pro- 
gram, which is as enthusiastically carried 
on today as it was two decades ago. And 
“Bill” Brosnan gives freely of his time to 
spreading the gospel of fire prevention in 
other communities—from Philadelphia to 
the Pacific, in Canada, Mexico, Cuba. 
He has participated in and conducted fire 
schools in half a dozen States. 
Infectious enthusiasm is the impressive 
thing about this fire fighter who believes 
in stopping fires before they start, and 
who, presently, will be asking the fire in- 
surance companies why Albany’s rates 
should not be still further reduced. 
“A crank on the subject of not having 
fires” is Chief Brosnan. He admits that. 
3ut when a fire does break out, he is on 


the job with the courage and energy of 
a tiger. Last February, flames broke out 
in an Albany cold storage plant. Bros- 
nan led four men carrying a hose into a 
room—where, one by one, they collapsed 
due to carbon monoxide and chlorine. 
The men were dragged to an elevator 
where Brosnan, though choked by gas, 
managed to operate the lift. Eventually, 
the fire was extinguished with little loss 
other than by smoke. The chief was on 
the job until the flames were under con- 
trol, then submitted to being taken to a 
hospital. 

That’s “Bill” Brosnan . . 
the fact that in the quarter of a century 
of his fire chieftainship no life has been 
lost and no citizen has been injured in an 
Albany fire than he is of the bronze 
trophies his work has brought to his city 
or his medals. They would cover his 
chest—if he ever would wear them. 


. prouder of 


Are Fraternities Worth While? 


Yes—Says Fred H. Turner 
| Continued from page 15] 


group. He learns to live with other 
people. 

In general, the fraternity man_ is 
democratic. He has nothing to be “high 
hat” about, since any normal student 
who desires to be in a fraternity can 
usually attain membership. He does 
not have to come from a wealthy tam- 
ily, nor need he be a good athlete nor 
the best-dressed man on the campus. 
Intertraternity relationships are better 
now than ever before, tor fraternities 
have recognized that their interests are 
common. Also, the word “barbarian” 
which formerly was commonly applied 
to the independent or nonfraternity man 
has practically disappeared. Fraternity 
men continually have independent men 
as their guests, and interclass and inter- 
activity relationships between fraternity 
and nontraternity men are more com- 
mon than uncommon. . Many fraternity 
men work to help pay their way through 
college, and the working student has 
just@as much opportunity to be in a 
fraternity as the one who does work, 

On most campuses the J ga ot 
being in a fraternity is, with the excep- 
tion of the initiation fee, paid in the 
first year, the same as the cost in a dor- 
mitory or private rooming house. The 
fraternity man pays a flat house bill; 
the nonfraternity man must pay for 
recreation which is included in the house 
bill of the fraternity man. 

Extracurricular activities have come 
in recent years to have an important 


place in college life. The student who 
is doing no work for self-support will 
have some time to devote to activities, 
and fraternities encourage him to get 
into activities, whereas the nonfraternity 
man will simply let the matter drift. 
Intramural athletics find an ideal setup 
among the fraternities. Athletics for all, 
for those who are interested but who 
have neither the ability nor the time for 
varsity sports, is the objective of the in- 
tramural plan. It is an easy matter to 
organize an amateur basketball or base- 
ball team in a fraternity, and, in addi- 
tion, water polo, hockey, tennis, golf, 
and all the other intramural sports 
flourish. Fraternities, however, can con- 
trol their members in these intramural 
and extracurricular activities. If a fra- 
ternity member devotes too much time 
to outside affairs, the house committee 
will check him and slow up his par- 
ticipation. 

During recent years, the social pro- 
gram of most fraternities has been 
amazingly sane. On our campus within 
the past two years, the fraternities have 
utilized approximately three-fourths of 
the total program permitted them by 
university regulations. The customary 
program in vogue on the University of 
Illinois campus has been one formal din- 
ner dance a year, two or three informal 
dances a year, and a radio dance or two, 
with one or two teas or receptions and 
an occasional exchange dinner with an- 
other fraternity or sorority—an average 
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of less than one function a month. The 
practice has been to keep the cost of 
these functions within the fraternity 
budget without extra assessments. The 
dances which fraternities have in their 
chapter houses are usually informal in 
character, well chaperoned, friendly, and 
hospitable. 

“Hell Week,” or the informal initia- 
tion of fraternity members, appears to 
be on the way out, gone in some insti- 
tutions, greatly modified in others, and 
in general disfavor with leading frater- 
nity men everywhere. The only chap- 
ters persisting in the foolishness of 
“Hell Week” seem to be in those insti- 
tutions which have not completely elim- 
inated hazing of underclassmen. For- 
tunately, the better fraternities all over 
the country have dropped the practice. 

The officers of a fraternity secure a 
fine training in leadership. The presi- 
dent must be a leader and must carry 
fairly heavy burdens of leadership at 
times. The secretary must keep good 
records. The treasurer must serve hon- 
estly and efficiently, and receives a thor- 
ough training in handling money which 
does not belong to him. The librarian 
must look after the house library, and 
the social chairman must plan and man- 
age social affairs economically and efh- 
ciently. The house committee must 
consider budgets and meet minor prob 
lems of discipline. All must deal at 
times with university officials and alumni 
boards of directors. It is a splendid op- 
portunity for training in good citizen- 
ship. 

I have mentioned the resident tutor 
in fraternities. Resident advisors have 
taken two trends in fraternities: toward 
house mothers, and toward tutors or 
preceptors. 

A good house mother is a. mature 
woman who lives in the fraternity house, 
who directs the housekeeping, plans the 
menus, assists in the buying, sews on 
the buttons at the last minute, acts as 
hostess when guests are in the house; 
who can overlook minor irritations; and 
who can assist in the solving of major 
house problems. Duties of the chapter 
tutor range from assisting in scholastic 
problems to aiding in financial direction, 
counselling, advising, and assisting 
wherever he can. 

It is the ritual, however, that makes 
a fraternity more than a glorified room- 
ing house. It defines the aims and ob- 
jects of the fraternity, depicts its his- 
torical background, delineates its pro- 
gram of brotherly love and friendship, 
schulastic excellence, and quality of 
character and morals. The ritual is 
used in the initiation and is the back- 
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ground for the opening and closing cer- 
emonies of the weekly chapter meeting. 
Most fraternity rituals are beautifully 
written, full of high ideals and_senti- 
ments, and serve to place the fraternities 
on a plane far above the ordinary. No 
normal boy could fail to derive benefits 
from exposure to such ideals. 

There can be no question about the 
fact that fraternity men make the best 
alumni of any institution. They have 
a double tie to their alma mater: first, 
the institution; and, second, the frater- 
They come back more regularly 
to their fraternity homes. They have 
more spirit and more loyalty. They 
have become more imbued with the in- 
not fra- 


nity. 


stitution than those who are 
ternity men as well as graduates. 

Forgetting the merits of fraternities, 
and looking at the matter wholly from 
the standpoint of a college administra- 
tive ofhcer, | know definitely that it is 
much easier to deal with groups of men 
as fraternities than in any other way. 
Greater coéperation can be secured from 
them than from any other groups. They 
are reasonable, fair, intelligent, and 
good sportsmen. They will take re- 
sponsibility and literally ask for it to be 
placed upon them. They do more than 
their share in any project involving stu- 
dents. 

The larger fraternities have estab- 
lished offices with permanent secretaries 
for their national administration. Hav- 
ing worked with them, seeing what they 
have done with the money for national 
administration in founding scholarships 
and placement bureaus, establishing 
loan funds for students and chapter 
buildings, assisting by visitation in chap- 
ter problems, and at the same time ob- 
serving the quality of the men and the 
sincerity of their purpose, and _ the 
promptness with which they codperate, 
I have nothing but praise for them. 

The National Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, which meets annually in New 
York City, and whose executive com- 
mittee meets monthly, has done much 


a positive contribution to the primary func- 
of the 


therefore under an obligation to encourage the 


colle ges and universilics, and 


tions 


most complete personal development of its 
members, intellectual, physical, and social. 
“These 


cooperation 


criteria should be applied in close 


with the administrative. authorities 


of the institutions. It is the purpose of the 
National Interfraternity Conference to offer de 
tailed suggestions, after further study and in- 
vestigation, regarding practical steps to make 


this codperation effective.” 

The fraternities have pledged them- 
selves to the furthering of their work 
under the guidance of these criteria. 

Most college officials teel that frater- 
nities are making a definite contribution 


to American college lite. If they do not 


agree that the Greek-letter fraternity is 
the best plan, they provide their own 
substitute, either in the form of college 
owned or operated dormitories, or local 
similar to traternities 


clubs which are 


In everything except name For my 


part, 7 believe that from the standpoint 


a good 


of the student, the fraternity is 
institution; that from the standpoint of 
the parents of the student, they can tee! 


that their son in a fraternity 1s in good 


hands; that from the standpoint ot the 


college, the fraternity provides a desi 


able type of organization which can do 
; 


much to make college lite better, more 


wholesome, and more satistactory. 


Are Fraternities Worth While? 


No! Says John R. Tunts 


[Continued from page 17| 


among their members toward their 


community, which, of course, is the 


university? Not much, if I can believe 
the presidents, who ought to know. 
They tell me of boys caught cheating 
time and again who are protected by 
their brothers. Why not? It 
be a disgrace to the chapter if they were 
found out, and they will be commended 
They do this 


would 


for shielding them. 
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through a false sense of honor, or, rat 
have no clear concey 
But 


thereby helping an 


ef, because they 


tion of what honor 1s. they do 


just the same, 
pressionable boy to learn the first and 
great commandment of American lite 
today: “Aw, he got away with it, didn’t 
he?” 

“The cruel part of it is that the chance 


has been so great, the ideals contessed 
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to aid its members. The quality of the 
men who make up this Conference gives 
one the comfortable feeling that frater- 
nities are in good hands and have much 
to contribute in the future to the Ameri- 
can college man. Perhaps the most for- 
ward-looking piece of work which the 
Conference has done recently has been 
the publishing and spreading of the 
Fraternity Criteria, which were devel- 
oped in connection with the editcational 
advisory committee of the Conference in 
1934. 


The preamble to these criteria states: 
“We consider the fraternity responsible for 
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before the public so fine, and the invest- 
ment in material and personnel so enor- 
mous, that no matter what the future 
may bring, it is fair to say that from an 
educational point of view the fraternity 
has been a sad failure.” The president 
of a State university of some 15,000 stu- 
dents is talking. 

One of the first facts to be learned 
about fraternities is that they cost money, 
and therefore attract mainly the richer 
class of students. But the presidents all 
tell me that this class is composed usually 
ot the lazy, often of the dewnright in- 
dolent, and almost always as a rule of 
the students lacking in ideas and an 
cagerness to make the most of their op- 
portunities. They are conformists and 
conformity, that curse of the United 
States, is their god. Thus early is the 
victim of a fraternity indoctrinated into 
what Emile Faguet once called “the cult 


ot incompetence.” 


| ie MS ING back upon my own fra- 


ternity experience, I am_ reluctantly 
obliged to confess that the spirit of the 
organization was antisocial and anti- 
democratic in the extreme. A sense of 
class distinction was aroused throughout 
the entire life of the student in college, 
and must often have had invidious ef- 
fects upon the characters of those not 
chosen. 

That the fraternity, no matter what its 
protagonists may say of it, is thor- 
oughly undemocratic, is indisputable. 
Worse still, the presidents all tell me that 
it is today, as yesterday, the trader and 
manipulator of votes for the purpose of 
logrolling its representatives into captain- 
cies of teams and class or college offices. 
Moreover, as one college president has 
suggested: 

“Fraternities may become so_ bitter 
with one another that they form a seri- 
ous disintegrating force in the social life 
of the campus and carry their jealousies 
and picayune feuds into life after grad- 
uation,” 

It is a fact that in many small towns 
and cities where fraternity rivalry is car- 
ried down from college, one finds some 
extraordinary results in the formation ot 
groups and cliques of adults still swayed 
by the motivations of their undergrad- 
uate days. “Just think what happened 
to Emma,” said a charming mother to 
me recently in a small Texas city. Em- 
ma was at the State university, and I 
presumed by the tone of her parent's 
voice that her offense was not a light 
one. What had happened to Emma? 
Emma had gone Kappa! Imagine. Her 
mother, her grandmother, and all her 
family were Thetas since the memory 


of man—and woman—runneth not to 
the contrary. Emma had betrayed her 
heritage and almost caused a cleavage 
in the family. 

For families have been broken up by 
this silly spirit fostered by Greek-letter 
fraternities and sororities. On the cam- 
pus petty politics between chapters has 
weakened, so I am told, loyalty to the 
institution itself. In their attitude to- 
ward scholarship they have been almost 
wholly passive if not unconstructive, and 
have never advanced a real progressive 
educational idea. The loyalty of the 
fraternity is narrow and selfish in its 
relation to the dishonest or weak broth- 
er. It seldom if ever attempts to broad- 
en or assist its members to become citi- 
zens of a latger world, and if any fra- 
ternity has ever asked Harold Laski, 
Gaetano Salvemini, Stuart Chase, Felix 
Frankfurter, Norman Thomas, or any- 
one of liberal tendencies to address the 
group, I would like very much to hear 
about it. 

Fraternities have been in existence for 
over 100 years. In this time they could 
have accomplished important and con- 
structive steps in the social, intellectual, 
and spiritual life of the universities of 
the United States. Instead of spending 
money on diamond-studded Beta pins 
and Kappa keys set in platinum which 
the boys and girls (not to mention their 
harassed parents) could ill afford, they 
might have established a system of schol- 
arships with the money, or, better still, 
a plan of lectures from men outside the 
university in different vocations who 
would have been a force in assisting the 
members to find their niche in a chang- 
ing world. 

In art and music and literature and 
the drama they might have encouraged 
and sponsored competitions which would 
bring to light talent not only within 
but also outside the walls of the houses. 
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For men and women of real ability, a 
year in a university in ancther country 
or in some professional school could 
have been awarded. 

They could have helped deans and 
presidents in securing the right sort of 
material for college, not football heroes 
and social go-getters, but young men 
and women of intelligence and sensi- 
tivity who would be able to profit by 
the quickening experience of contact 
with older minds. Instead of looking 
with suspicion on the House Plan, which 
so far has proved an important contribu- 
tion to education at Yale and Harvard, 
they might have studied to see whether 
its good features could not be introduced 
into their own university. They could 
have supported the construction of uni- 
versity-owned dormitories offering good 
living conditions for everyone and mak- 
ing for a spirit of democracy apparently 
much needed in some colleges and uni- 
versities. 

These and other important things 
over a period of 100 years the fraternities 
as leaders in life on campus have been in 
a position to do. With notable excep- 
tions, they have never tried, never at- 
tempted, anything of the sort. They 
have either opposed or else been indit- 
ferent to nearly every single educational 
reform of the last century. They have 
been so isolated from the main problems 
of a university, so self-centered in their 
activities, and so surrounded by walls of 
selfishness and blindness to reality that 
they can mumble their idealistic jargon 
without seeing anything inconsistent in 
their failure to live up to the ideals they 
profess. 

The total result? The result has been 
to turn out men capable of such feats as 
Brother Admiral Peary and Brother Ad- 
miral Byrd, who considered it of impor- 
tance to plant the flags of their frater- 
nities at the Pole. 


Tourist’s Lament 


I travelled abroad and now it's a ques- 
tion 

How to retrieve my damaged digestion, 

For this foreigner dined in city and vil- 
lage, 

My appetite prodding and bidding me 
pillage: 

My fare was thoroughly cosmopolitan, 

Being Parisian and Neapolitan, 

Consisting of scallops and pies of kidney, 

Of dishes conceived in Rome and Sydney, 

I ate spaghetti and enchiladas, 

And bouillabaisse and avocados, 


And artichokes and apfelstrudel, 

And every kind of foreign.noodle; 

1 consumed Swiss cheese as well as 
spumone, 

And crépes Suzette and macaroni, 

And escargots and hot tamales. 

OA! 1 committed a million follies 

By eating dishes of every description, 

And now I’m pining to find a prescrip- 
tion 

That's guaranteed to mend my digestion! 

Does anyone present have a suggestion? 

—Marcetta HartMan 
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BR apne in the excellent July is- 
sue of THe Rotarian the magnificent 
Presidential article by Maurice Duper- 
rey, and the delightful and sprightly 
account of the Nice Convention, and in 
another paper the reports of my friend 
Louis Weil, of Port Huron, Michigan, 
and hearing other echoes of Rotary on 
take me back exactly 25 
years when my eyes first beheld that 
delectable country. We had left Munich 
in a blizzard, and in the evening while 
the train stopped at Verona, I walked on 
the railway platform looking for the 
Two Gentlemen; but they were lost 
somewhere in the tremendous dritts of 


the Riviera, 


snow which covered all northern Italy. 

But, oh! what a difference in the 
morning! We went to bed on the train 
in mid-Winter and in the morning we 
awoke in Paradise. Brilliant sunshine, 
the bright blue sea, and everywhere the 
orange trees. 

At Nice and at Mentone I spent most 
of my time playing tennis and I have 
the tournament prizes to prove it. | 
wonder where my partner in the handi- 
cap doubles, Monsieur Arnal, is now— 
an agreeable young gentleman of France. 

Curiously enough, when I attempted 
to enter the Casino at Monte Carlo, I 
was refused admission because I was 
wearing knickerbockers! When I ex- 
plained to the doorkeeper that at the 
time of the French Revolution knicker- 
bockers were the invariable sign of the 
aristocrat and that the mob wore trous- 
ers and were contemptuously called sans- 
culottes and that therefore he ought to 
let me in and expel all those in long 
pants, he was unimpressed; doorkeepers 
should study history. 

Various officials in France, 
were quite ignorant of the chief events 
of their country’s glorious past. On the 
State Railway called L’Ezat, | was stand- 
ing in the aisle of the train and was some- 
what unceremoniously pushed aside by 
the conductor. I pointed to the word 
L’Etat on the front of his cap, and re- 
marked, “L’Etat, c’est moi,” but the al- 
lusion was lost on his unilluminated 
mind. 


I found, 


* * * 


In my last article I mentioned an ad- 
mirable book on Vermont (God bless 
Vermont!). It was called Let Me Show 
You Vermont, and I advise everyone to 
let him. Well, another book on Ver- 
mont has appeared this year which I 


May I Suggest— 


By William Lyon Phelps 


pint? 
LH a,» 
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rh 


ambition and salted with integrity 


can also cordially recommend. This is 


called A 
Thomas 
Clements Ripley, is a successful novelist. 
about 200 


Vermont Boyhood and is by 


Emerson Ripley, whose son, 
It is an autobiography, of only 
pages in large type; and is continuously 
entertaining. I sincerely hope the old 
fashioned American way of independ- 
ent enterprise, where energy driven by 
integrity at- 


ambition and salted with 


tained its expected results, will never 


become wholly obsolete. Anyhow, the 
family life in Vermont 60 years ago as 
described in this memoir seems whole 
some and happy. 

Many men in city offices will be home 
sick and youthsick in reading sentences 


like the 


“Beyond the orchard stretched the pas- 


following: 


tures, waving up and down with granite 


outcroppings. No one knew their tar 


confines better than I, for there our cows 
were pastured, and true to the ‘earn your 
bread by the sweat of your brow’ prin- 
ciple, Father gave me the job of driving 


them two miles each morning at sunrise 


from the West Street barn and_ back 
again at nightfall in time for Isaac’s 


milking. Five dollars for the Summer 


was my wage.” 
His father was upright but not ascetic. 


“coor 


Tom, he once said to me, glass in 


hand, as he poured his customary three 
fingers of whiskey, ‘there is just one 
man in ten thousand who can drink with 


impunity—and by Go—Jove! I’m that 


> 
man. 
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‘I sincerely hope the old-fashioned American way . energy driven by 


become wholly obsolete 


will neve 


And while we are talking ibout Ver 


1 
t t 


mont, let me remind my readers that 
book on the Green Mountain 


State has appeared this Summer, written 


another 
by a Vermont poet who is also a Rota 
rian, Walter Hard. This is called Ve 

mont Vintage. Last year, he and his 
collaboration pro 


wife, Margaret, in 


duced a beautiful book copiously illus 
trated with photographs, called This /s 
know, lor 
Manchester, 


voiume ol 


Vermont, and they ought 


both born in 
Now 


verse by him dealing with Vermont peo 


they were 
Vermont. appears a 
ple, which is an interesting contribution 
not only to the social history of Vermont 
and of New England, but also to our 
knowledge of human nature. It is con 


centrated wisdom; and the men an 
women revealed in this Vermont Vintage 
are so alive that I feel as if I had known 
them for years. 

* * . 


A book that will 


preciated by the wives and daughters of 


perhaps be more aj 


Rotarians than by the men is Orchids 


on Your Budget, by Marjorie Hillis, who 


scored such a tremendous success last 


year with her Live Alone and Like It, 


which has already received the compli 


ment of numerous imitations and paro 


dies. Her second volume proves that 


the success of the first was neither lucky 


nor accidental; she not only possesses a 
disproportionately large share of com 
monsense, but she has the gift of terse, 


crisp, vigorous language. Her method 
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Items Also 
Sold Separately 


THREE most prized items 
you can give a busy man!—in 

handsome matched set. First!—a big man’s size 
“Executive’’ Autopoint pencil, with the famous 
Grip Tip that stops wobbling leads. (Gold-filled 
trim.) Second!—The new Autopoint Postalett— 
the postage scale for pocket, desk or home use 
Both made of Bakelite.) And third—new Auto 
point knife, with the blade you open with one 
hand, locks in any of four different lengths! 
Impritited with your name or message all three 
will live every day in your prospect's pockets 
Comes in suede lined gift box—very reasonably 
priced. Send for sample set on approval 
invited from overseas merchants 
distributors or sales representatives 
s and premium buyer 


Correspondence 
equipped to act as 
Cholesale tatle 


Autopoint Co., Dept. R-9, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, til. 





Written in the Workshop 


The Beaeon 
Handicraft Series 


Elementary, inch-by-inch, self-instruc- 
tion books in Leathercraft, Metalcraft, 
Linoleum, Braiding and Knotting, Hand 
Loom Weaving, written by the teachers 
in the Fellowcrafters’ Guild, an affiliate 


of Boston University. 

The books are inexpensive, and the 
materials and tools prescribed are of 
minimum cost. 

Average number of pages, 128. 30-40 
hand-drawn Cloth, $1.00. 
Send for descriptive announcement. 


illustrations. 


The Beaeon Press. Ine. 
25 Beacon St., Dept. 17 











HERE'S AN IDEA!! 
BOSTONS ON CREDIT 
Easy Monthly Pay ents 
“SENTREE BOSTONS” 
World Famous Stock 
Shipped Safely Anywhere. dime for circulars. 
“Sentree” 405A Gardenia, Royal Oak, Michigan 


fi 


FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


and be sure of a successful evening. Terms very rea- 
sonable. Send for Brochure. 











AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-R, Kimball Hall, Chicago, ill. 
When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 


is original; she states general truths and 
then gives specific cases as illustrations, 
showing that whenever she chooses to 
write a novel, it will be a good one—of 
that I am certain. 

The titles of her chapters are appeal- 
ing: Well, Who Isn't Poor?; Please 
Dress; Can You Afford a Husband?; 
Things You Can’t Afford; You Have to 
Eat; When You're Really Broke; etc. It 
is interesting to observe that although she 
often writes in the vernacular, she is 
never vulgar; and although she writes 
occasionally of superficial things, she is 
never superficial. One of the good ef- 
fects of this book must be an increased 
self-respect, for her suggestions have the 
general result of stiffening the back- 
bone, of destroying self-pity. If it were 
just another inspirational work, I should 
not care for it; but she not only tells 
people what is the matter, but she also 
gives definite and specific instructions to 
change minorities to majorities. I am 
quite sure also that I detect, underneath 
the severity of her advice, a warm and 
tender sympathy for suffering. 

* * * 

September means that Autumn is be- 
ginning, and you will remember what 
Browning said about Autumn: 

“How well 1 know what I mean to do 
When the long dark Autumn evenings 

come!” 

That is the time for reading; and if you 
want a book that will take up most of 
your spare hours in the Autumn and in 
the following Winter, let me recommend 
the first volume of Professor Wilbur C. 
Abbott's monumental book on Oliver 
Cromwell, called The Writings and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, Three 
more volumes will complete the work, 
so if you enjoy historical and biographi- 
cal reading, here is God’s plenty. 

Nearly 100 years have passed since 
Carlyle’s book on Cromwell changed 
the conventional opinion of that states- 
man-soldier; but he is still a mys- 
tery. Professor Abbott calls him a fox- 
lion, which is what Tennyson called 
William the Conqueror, and which 


men of war. Their courage must be 
seasoned with cunning, like that of 
Ulysses. 

The strange thing is that although we 
have such masses of documentary evi- 
dence about the great Oliver, his inner 
mind is still elusive. Carlyle destroyed 
forever the popular view that he was a 
sanctimonious hypocrite; but does that 
prove that he always meant what he 
said? I freely and frankly confess he 
is one of my heroes, partly because he 
was never afraid of responsibility. He 
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Author William Lyon Phelps 


said he did not want any soldier in his 
army who would hesitate a moment to 
pistol the King if he met him in battle; 
nothing squeamish about Oliver. He 
had an equally uncompromising Secre 
tary of State, John Milton. When King 
Charles II came back, amid general re 
joicing, and nearly all the sycophants 
who had written odes to Cromwell pro 
duced odes to the King, Milton, with 
that glorious genius for the inopportune 
characteristic only of those who prefer 
their convictions to their health, got out 
a tract called A Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth. His 
few remaining friends hustled him off 
into a hideaway, fortunately for litera- 
ture; for if he had “stuck around,” there 
would have been no Paradise Lost. Car- 
lyle said of Cromwell, “It is true they 
got him out of his grave at the Restora- 
tion, and stuck his head up over the gate 
at Tyburn—but not till he had quite 
done with it.” 

Professor Abbott’s new and vast work 
is to be read, of course, leisurely; let it 
lie on the table to be taken up and read 
when in the proper mood. Incidentally, 
while I am writing this article, a portrait 
of Oliver regards me quizzically from 


the wall. 
. 7 ~ 


An exciting biography dealing with 
British \istory in the century preceding 
that of Csomwell, is Lord Bothwell and 
Mary Queen of Scots, by Robert Gore- 
Browne, published this Summer. Here 
are two of the most romantic figures in 
history; and this book, professing to give 
for the first time a true portrait, is any- 
thing but dull. It is, indeed, fascinating, 
as a book on such a theme certainly 
ought to be. 

The perennial interest in Mary and 
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Bothwell has recently been stimulated 
by the success of Helen Hayes in the 
play Mary of Scotland. And there have 
been recent attempts to discredit the abil- 
ity and character of Queen Elizabeth and 
to glorify not only Mary’s romantic tem- 
perament, but also her mind and heart. 
Let us not forget, therefore, as members 
of the English-speaking race, that the 
reign of Elizabeth was most fortunate 
for us today and tomorrow; and that the 
reign of the Mary who preceded her was 
mercifully not long enough tor her to 
make England an appanage of Spain. 
I am first, last, and all the time, pro- 
Elizabeth. 

Incidentally, although Mary Queen of 
Scots must have been beautiful, because 
of the effect she produced, I have never 
seen a portrait of her that [ thought dis- 
played beauty. 

If it is difficult to arrive at a clear con- 
ception of the character of Cromwell, 
what shall we say of that of Bothwell? 
The publisher’s puff does not overstate 
the irreconcilability: “Was he a seducer 
and a murderer, as history has so olten 
painted him; lover of Mary Queen of 


Scots, and murderer of Darnley, his 
rival? Was he a great-hearted Scot, the 


patriotic husband of a doomed queen, 
the defender of a doomed kingdom?” 

For that matter, who knows anything 
for sure about anybody, including him- 
self ? 

* * 7 

Well, here are some good murder 
stories; and let me remind you again 
that I pick and choose with care, tor 
the majority of murder stories are dull. 

Crime of Violence, by Rutus King, is 
exciting, and Valcour, the detective, 1s an 


The Last Express, by 


attractive sleuth. 


Baynard Kendrick, interested me_par- 
ticularly because of “the seeing eye,” for 
the chief charscter is the dog who leads 
the blind; this detective is blind, but he 
sees more than most of us. And we find 
how the dog works. 

The Peacock Feather Murders, by Cat- 
ter Dickson, is good, but | think you will 
We 


expect murder stories to be improbable, 


agree with me that it 1s impossible. 
but still possible. No miracles between 
gentlemen. 

Death by Gail Stock- 


well, opens with the queen’s gambit, and 


Ine lation, by 


is certainly one of the most original mur 
der yarns I ever read. 
* * . 

When I am appalled at the millions 
of words I have written and spoken in 
my life, my terror is somew hat mitigated 
by remembering that it took Carlyle over 
3) long volumes to preach the doctrine 
of silence: I am also edified by the fol 
lowing reply of the Chinese New Yorke: 
many centuries ago to the philosophy of 
Lao-tze (600 B.C.), who was always in- 
sisting on the uselessness of words: 
“Who know, 


not, 


spe ak not, who speak knou 


Are words from Lao-tze's lore. 


Lao-tze s oun 


) 


1’ ; 
What then becomes of} 
Ten thousand words or more: 


~ ~*~ * 


their publishers and price 


Books mentioned, prices 
Charles Edward 


Let Me Show You Vermont 
Crane Alfred Knopf $3 A Vermont Boyhood 
Thomas Emersen Ripley Appleton. Century $2 
Vermont Vintage Walter Hard. Stephen Daye. $2 
This Ils Vermont Margaret and Wa'ter Hard 
Stephen Daye $3 Orchids on Your Budget. Mar 
jorie Hillis Bobt Merrill $1.50 The Writings 
ind Speeches of Oliver Cromwe W. « Abbott 
Harvard University Press $ Lord Bothwell and 
Maury Queen of Scots Robert Gore- Brown Double 
day Doran $4.--Crime of Violence Rufus King 
Decbleday Dorar $2 The Last Express Baynard 
Kendrick Doubleda Do. ar $ The Peacock 
Morrow. $2 


ter Dickson Wm 


Feather Murders (ar 
fats Gail Stockwell 


Death by In 
lan. $2 


Macmil 


Sea oo 


I've got to go down to the sea again— 
There's a bathing suit on each chair 
And shorts and slacks and sandals and 

stacks 
Of the sheerest of women’s wear. 
My best excuse is no earthly use 
For I’m caught in the annual coil 
Not a chance for me as I smell the sea 
In the odor of sun tan oil. 


So sadly I'll watch on the sultry shore 
My wife in her silk and lastex 
Disport with a sinuous sophomore 
(A nice mahogany sophomore ) 
While I feel as old as the Aztecs 
As 1 sit and stare with a sunburned 
eye 
And watch the ships and the shapes go 
by. 


My mind rebels at those bathhouse cells— 
At the sand in my shoes collecting 
At the one lone hook, and the glass whose 
look 
Will murder without reflecting— 
For my suit is old and the water is cold 
And I'm only a breast-stroke swimmei 
And I'm tired to death from holding my 
breath 
Just to make myself look slimmer. 
An umbrella will hide me as best it 
can 
For | feel just a trifle silly 
While my wife develops a lovely tan 
I stay like a calla lily. 
My trade with Neptune may be illicit 
But boy, Oh! boy, | would néver miss 
it. 
LaurENcE McKINNEY 
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CHECh YOUR 
HEAT, SIR? 
How comforting to step out 


ir» 
of tiring heat 24 aN into the 
eve 


reinvigorating coolness of 
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the Stevens! By the time 


you've reached your room, 
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you'll begin to live again. A 


4 , 
)¢ . 
cold, BY bracing shower, 


a change of linen, and so to 







dinner—in any one of the 


fourinviting, delightfully air 





cooled dining Di) rooms 





of this great friendly hotel. 





Your Stevens night-time 






rest is well protected, too. 






Blistered, work-day nerves 






relax and go to sleep \,9 
ny 


in cooling comfort. When 







another day arrives you 


will awake ls refreshed, 


alive again and ready for it. 





Stay at the Stevens—déet 






an air-conditioned room 







and LIVE this summer. 






OTTO K. EITEL 
Managing Director 
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ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable for every com- 
munity. Design drawn 
by an artist, modeled in 
clay by a sculptor, re- 
produced in wax and 
cast intoa metal pattern, 
holding its shape in- 
definitely. Available in 
18” and 30” only. Prices 
are reasonable, 





be 


18” Rotary Wheel with 
8x25" plate, Silicon 
Aluminum, finished in 
blue and gold or yellow, 
as illustrated, $12.00 


omplete 


We wiil gladly send you our descriptive folder upon 
request, which does not obligate you in any way 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 


It ———__— 
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Composition Company 
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Type Faces in the Middle West 
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REALTORS 


Write us about your real estate 
problems in the St. Louis territory. 


Industrial and commercial! property 
Leasing 
Property management 
General! Real Estate business 


Any one of our 4 offices in St. Louis 
at your service. 


CARL G. STIFEL REALTY CO. 


St. Louls, Mo. 


























ra) JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smaller clubs. Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high, Com- 
plete with emblem, gavel and 
cover—$5.00. 

Flags—Barners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 

Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Iil. 
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wm. J.KERR WARRENO. 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


Serxine a fish out of a pond takes a man 
but a second. To replace the finny fellow takes 
Nature months, yea, years. Rorartan Lee M. 
Happ, of Macon, Ga., is one who thinks Nature 
needs help in that contest. At “Happ'N’So,” his 
Summer home in Nantahala National Forest, 
near Dillard, Ga., he rears thousands of trout 
each year—his hobby. He tells about it here. 


a * * 


Most of what I know about fish culture I have 
learned through experience, sometimes bitter ex- 
perience. I started out, for instance, by planting 
a shipment of Government fry and fingerlings 
in my streams, merely wishing them well as | 
did so. Ninety percent of them died, I regret 
to say. 

That showed me the need of rearing ponds for 
the delicate young trout. Damming”* a clear, 
cold, unpolluted mountain stream, | built a se- 
ries of ponds, each rocked inside and out with 
flint, and graded from several pools a few rods 
across to one which covers three-quarters of 
an acre. 

Flumes carry the water from the main pond 
to the smaller ones, and gates in the dam per- 
mit draining away the silt which is very in- 
jurious to brook trout. At the intake to the 
large pond, the water is screened to free it of 
leaves and trash and it passes through a settling 
tank and an aérator. It is very important to keep 
surface water draining off all the ponds. 

Feeding fish is sirzple but interesting. Dried 
curd or cottage cheese is excellent food, for it 
contains all the vitamins fish need, just as does 
milk for children. I also feed my fish canned 
salmon once or twice a week. Ground wheat or 
graham cooked until about half done is a very 
good steady diet. Oatmeal is also good. Dried 
buttermilk is probably the best of all foods. 

My mountain trout know when feed time is 
near and gather in a family group for the event. 

Fish require mosses or plants which create 


oxygen and attract insects, so I plant wild rice, 
celery, and parrot feather in their ponds. 

Mountain trout are less cannibalistic and of 
better flavor than rainbow trout, though they 
grow slower. Mounttain or brook trout are prob- 
ably the aristocrats of all the trout ‘species, for 
they will not live in polluted water, 

But actual experience shows that rainbow 
trout can be raised in ponds to better advantage 
than mountain trout. The latter have no scales 





From his mountain streams which he 
stocks with fish, Rotarian Happ ob- 
tains light for his cabin (via the 
water wheel and adynamo).... Dams 
make quiet ponds for young trout. 


and the slightest pollution will kill them. The 
safest plan is to raise mountain trout in pools 
and release them in streams when they reach a 
length of five or six inches. 

If you have both a pond and a stream, put 
rainbow in your pond and mountain trout in 
your stream. Thus all of them will thrive. It is 
true, incidentally, that fish caught from a stream 
have a better flavor. 

Mountain trout double their size in three 
months. In a year, if properly fed, they will 
weigh one-third of a pound each, and, in two 
years, well over a*pound. Rainbow trout grow 
faster. 

Crawfish (crabs) are my biggest trouble mak- 
ers. They do an enormous amount of damage in 
my ponds, and it is almost impossible to keep 
them out. By lowering the surface of the pond 
and applying slaked lime and red clay to the 
crevices they make, I get rid of them temporarily. 

The United States Government, as are many 
other Governments, is anxious to coOperate in 
increasing the supply of fish in private as well as 
public ponds and lakes. To obtain fish, all you 
need do is write to your Representative or Sena- 
tor, requesting a numbered application blank 
which you will fill out and send to the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 
In due season, your fish will be delivered by 
special car to your nearest railway station, where 
you must meet the Government representative 
promptly and provide cans in which to trans- 
port the fish to your ponds. If the trip will be 
long, you will have to add fresh water several 
times enroute. 

—TueE Groom. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. The supplementary references may 
be obtained from your local public library 
or by writing to the individual State Li- 
brary Commissions. 

FOURTH WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—It 
Begins with Management (Vocational Serv- 
ice). 


From Tue Rorarian— 


When Men Work Well. Edward J. Barcalo. This 
issue, page 31. 

Business Morals on the amen Norman Hap- 
good. This issue, page 2 

The Lucky Middle Class. “editorial. This issue, 
page 34. 

You and Those You Hire. Norman Hapgood. 


Nov., 1935. 
Can We Reduce Drudgery? M. B. Gerbel. 
1935 


Apr., 


Getting Labor’s Point of View. Whiting Wil- 
liams. Sept., 1934. 

Post-Depression Progress in Business Ethics. 
John Flynn. Jan., 1935. 

Playing Fair with Employees. Leslie L. Lewis. 
Dec., 1936. 

If Business Is to Lead. Sir Edward Beatty. June, 
1937. 


Other Magazines— 


Why Businessmen Fail. Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


The Saturday Evening Post. May 15, 1937. 

Scouting for Business. M. S. Rukeyser. The 
Saturday Evening Post. June 6, 1936. 

A Test for American Business. James Truslow 
Adams. New York Times Magazine. Jan. 10, 
1937. 

National Welfare, Business Profits, and Indi- 
vidual Benefit. , Hartmann. Science. 
Apr. 5, 1935. 

Books— 

Human Nature and Management. Ordway Tead. 
Appleton-Century. N. Y. 1929. $5. 

Managing for Profit. C. E. Knoeppel and Edgar 
G. Seybold. McGraw-Hill. N.Y. 1937. $3.50. 


Business Organization and Combination. Lewis 


H. Haney. Macmillan. N.Y. 1934. $3 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
It Begins with Management. No. 559. 
Cultivating Employee Interest. No. 556. 
The Question of Profits. No. 555. 


SECOND WEEK (OCTOBER) — Co- 
6peration with the Community Chest and 
Similar Agencies (Community Service). 


From Tue Rorarian— 


Coérdinating to Beat the Devil. K. J. Scudder 


This issue, page 21. 
Practical Charity ’round the Corner. Charles A. 
Dostal. This issue, page 45. 
Everyone Pays for Fires. Henry T. McIntosh 
This issue, page 55. 
Partners in Community Service. George S. Bu- 
chanan. Jan., 1935. 
Coéperate, but Don’t Duplicate. Albert S. Ad- 
ams, Nov., 1936. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the Com- 


munity Chest. No. 632. 

THIRD WEEK (OCTOBER) — Move- 
ments toward a Promotion of Interna- 
tional Understanding (International Serv- 
ice). 

From Tue Rorarian— 


Réstore Trade, Promote Peace! Cordell Hull. 
This issue; page 8. 
Microbes Know No Frontiers. Dr. F. G. Bou- 
dreau. This issue, page 26. 
The Way to Peace. gi George Paish. May, 1937. 
Broadening the Foundations of Peace. Sir Arthur 
Salter. Feb., 1937. 
John Nelson. Feb., 


Let’s Mobilize Friendship. 
193 


Rotary’s Alert Younger Brothers. Edward Cain. 


June, 1935. 


In the wesmartese of Rotary. Leonard J. Hines. 
Sepr., 1929 
Other Miieaines— 
Dorothy Thompson. Survey 


Who Wants Peace? 
Graphic. Feb., 1937. 
Peace Groups Get Together; Thirty Organiza- 


tions Form National Council. E. B. Chaffee. 
Christian Century. Jan. 1, 1936. 
With the Organizations. Living Age. Feb., 1936. 


An article on peace societies. 
Books— 


Fifty Million Brothers. Charles W. Ferguson. 





Farrar & Rinehart N. ¥ 1937 $3 
The World Foundation. University Press. Ox 
ford 1936 A pamphlet proposing intelligent 
organization for peace on a world basis 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Movements toward a Promotion of International 
Understanding. No. 763 

Rotary As a Force in the Creation of Interna- 
tional Friendships. No 


Avcnecies for International No 
395 


Codpe ration. 


International Auxiliary Language. No. 728. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


THE LITTLE THEATER MOVEMENT 


From Tue Rorariin— 
Act One! Beginners, Please! Dewey Fielding. 
This issue, page 36 
Other Magazines— 
Why We Like to Be Actors. C. Glick. Delinea 
to Jov 1936 
Gilduaine the Little Theater Movement. C. A. 
Perry Recreation ‘eb., 1935 
Civic University Theatre, Syracuse, N. Y S 
Falk Theatre Arts Month May 1937 
Boo ks— 
Producing in Little Theaters. Clarence Stratton 
Holt. 192 $3 
Little Theater Organization and Management 
for Community, University and School. Alex 
ander Dean. Appleton-Century. 1926. $2.50. 
PEACE FOR THE AMERICAS 
From THe Rorarian— 
Restore Trade, Promote Peace! Cordell Hull 
This issue page 5 
Two-Way Trade Treaties. Raymond L. Buell 
Apr.. 1937 
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horlage of BU 
in Holland 


Unfavorable weather conditions 
have seriously reduced the bulb 
crop this season. Top size bulbs 
will be scarce. Bat Max Schling 


Linking the Americas. Edward Tomlinson \ 
A North American Looks South. 

Oct 1936 
ther Magaz 
New Era in Pan 

Welles Foreign 
Material Available for ‘Pr rograms. 

Pan American Union Feb 937 
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Americ an 


Rel tions 


sy 


Books— 


America Looks to the United States 


Haring. Macn N 


So a 

Clarence H 
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That Other America lo! A. Mackay f 
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with a Trotwood 


The Spent man’s Ideal Trailer! Light my 
Two be Built-in trunk Ar ‘ ‘ 
steel ch 2” road clearance ib a Trotwood 
anywhere. " New ‘models $420 to $910 


Write for FREE Catalog and name of nearest Dealer 


TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC. 
2009 Main St. Trotwood. Ohio 
(S mites N.W. of Dayton) 








cil early contracts for TOP SIZE bulbs wall. 


A selection from 10 of the finest 
named varieties. Huge blooms, in wide 
color range, on strong, stately stems. 
Choice hand picked Darwin Tulip 
bulbs, sure to flower. 

100 for $5.00, 1000 for $45.00 
A like fine mixture of excellent 
named varieties, Cottage Tulips, early 
May flowering, in a dazzling color 
range, same price as above. 
Exhibition Hyacuntes 
A special pick of the largest bulbs, in 
named varieties. This grade should 
always be selected for pot or glass 
culture indoors, as well as for showy 
groups out-of-doors. 


4 for $1.00, 12-$2.50, 100-$18.00 


Order now, these quality bulbs, 


pom share our good fortune. 


My acinths 


-~ name tam Single Dark Blue, 
Light Blue, Red, Pink, Pure White, 
Yellow, an excellent value for ex- 
tensive border planting. 
$1.25 per dozen, 
100-$10.00, 1000 - $85.00 
Mued Marciss 
Finest grown of our Old Dominion 
stock. Mixed selection contains Giant 
Trumpet varieties, Medium Trumpet, 
Incomparabilis, Leedsi, Poeticus and 
Poetaz. In a broad range of colors. 
100 bulbs $4.50, 
500 - $18.50, 1000 - $35.00 


Post Paid East of the Mississippi 











N.Y,C. 





775 FIFTH AVE. 
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Guides in Tri-Guard file 
_ slide on three rods which 
fact as a “sway-check”’ 
and keep contents in an 
upright position. 


Speed Up Filing With 
Modern Tri-Guard Files 


Enjoy the advantages of modern Globe- 
Wernicke Tri-Guard files which provide 
quick filing, fast finding, greater visibility, 
more efficiency with less work, and a 
saving of time and money. 














Modernize your office—it pays. Our 
dealer in your city will be glad to demon- 
strate Tri-Guard files without cost or 
obligation, or send for a copy of “The 
Outstanding Filing Developments In 
Years.”’ 





The Globe-“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 


for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hote! Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A reel Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT——~ 


OLLEGE INN 


cou. 'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 




















Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 

Write for Seiaiianl *“R-3”’ 

The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, TH. 











7, nn LiL. 
Ww ill write 
SPEAKERS ! 3). speeches. 


Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- 


dress, depending on type of speech 
wanted. Information free. Strictly 
confidential. Writei 


FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Why not give us a call the next 
time you need to engage teachers ? 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Bivd.; Chicago, Mi. 
“When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” — 
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Left to right: Authors Turner, McIntosh, Barcalo, Boudreau, Belfrage 


Chats on Contributors 


A, ONE “unremitting in his labor to remove 


the economic barriers to peace,” Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State of the United States, has 
been honored with the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation’s gold medal. A one-time circuit judge, 
he served Tennessee in Congress for 22 years 
as a Representative and as a Senator for two. 
In 1933, he chairmanned the United States 
Delegation to the Seventh International Con- 
American States in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. He writes here on the theme Restore 
Trade, Promote Peace! Cordell Hull is an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Carth- 
age, Tenn. . . . Graduate of McGill University, 
Dr. F. G. Boudreau has served his fellowmen 
as pathologist, epidemiologist, writer, director of 


ference of 


the division of communicable diseases in Ohio’s 
Department of Health, has visited many coun- 
tries on behalf of the League of Nations Health 
Section, of which he was acting director when 
he penned Microbes Know No Frontiers. 

. * * 

Elevated to the deanship of men at the Uni- 
of Illinois at 32, Fred H. Turner is 
in an enviable place to consider the question 
Are Fraternities Worth While 
swers Yes in the debate-of-the-month. 
ber and Past President of the Champaign Ro- 


versity 


?, to which he an 
A mem- 


tary Club, he chinks in his time schedule with 
duties as vice-president of the National A’ssocia- 
tion of Deans and Advisors of Men. . . . John 


R. Tunis, who gives a vigorous No! to the 
known to RorariaNn 
America as a thrower 


debate question, is well 
readers and to magazine 
of light on half a hundred fields, including 
sports. Readers will recall his Large Schools 
Offer More Opportunities in the August debate- 
of-the-month. . . . playwright, au- 
thor, George Ade, On Glorifying the Grouch, 
“has made more Hoosiers happy than any other 
one of her sons.” “Distinctively American” has 
been called his Fables in Slang. He is an hon- 


Humorist, 


orary member of the Rensselaer, Ind., Rotary 
Club. .. . J. Knight Willy, And Now a Let- 
ter to Mr. Ade, is editor of The Hotel Monthly, 


a member of the Chicago Rotary Club... . 
Hal G. Vermes, Slaves of Fashion, studied for 
the ministry, later became a sales consultant. 
Today as a writer, his creations have appeared 
in over 50 publications. . . . Director of pub- 
licity for the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization of the Dominion of Canada is 
Robert J. C. Stead, Training for Living. He 


Left to right: 








W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


Photos: 





is a member and Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Ottawa, Ontario. 
* - * 

Since 1896, Edward J. Barcalo 
the Barcalo Manufacturing Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., where he has instituted progressive per- 
sonnel policies, touched on briefly in When Men 
Work Well. A directorship in the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, a membership on the 
Council of the University of Buffalo, are among 
his listed activities. . . . Businessman, educator, 
writer, community leader, holder of important 
Rotary offices, Kurt Belfrage, 4 Swedish View 
of Rotary, is managing director of the Stockholm 
Stock Exchange. A Past Director of Rotary 
International, he is, for 1937-38, Chairman of 
the Aims and Objects Committee, a member of 
the Convention Committee. ... K. J. Scud- 
der, Coédrdinating to Beat the Devil, holds two 
key posts: probation officer of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, Calif., and executive head of the Los An- 
geles County Coordinating Council Plan. Too, 
he is an active member of the Rotary Club of 
Los Angeles. . . . Journalist and political coun- 
sellor was Norman Hapgood, Business Morals 
on the Upgrade, whose recent death closed the 
career of one who had, over the 
editor of Collier's, Harper's Weekly, 
International Magazine. 

* - * 


has headed 


years, been 


Hearst's 


In the foremost rank of insurance salesmen 
and inspirational writers is Wash Young, W hat 
of It!, whose story of self-regeneration is well 
known through his book A Fortune to Share. 

. Frequent contributor to THe Rorarian 
and Scribner’s is Will Rose, Rotarian with a 
Lower Case ‘r,’ publisher of the Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., Enterprise-News. He is a member 
and Past President of the Cambridge Springs- 
Edinboro Rotary Club. . . . Charles A. Dos- 
tal, Practical Charity ‘round the Corner, North- 
western manager, merchandising division, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
is Immediate Past President of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago. . . . H. T. McIntosh, Everyone Pays 
for Fires, is editor of the Albany, Ga., Herald, 
and a member of the Rotary Club of Albany. 

. Professor emeritus of Yale University and 
New Haven, Conn., Rotarian, William Lyon 
Phelps, May I Suggest—, offers another book 
list for discerning readers. . . . Dewey Field- 
inig, Act One! Beginners, Please! is the pseudo- 
nym of a writer for trade papers. 


Authors Vermes, Willy, Dostal, Rose, Ade 


(2) Moffett-Russell; (3) Root; (4) Erickson: (5) Moffet 
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When Doctors “Feel Rotten” 
—This Is What They Do! 


OW can many of New 
York’s busiest physicians 
stand up under their gruel- 

ling duties? Why are their nerves 
so steady, their minds so clear after 
nights of broken sleep and days of 
fatiguing work? 

The answer is simple. They fol- 
low rules for health described by 
Artie McGovern in his new book. 

Many not only go to McGovern’s 
vee York Phaaicrane famous gymnasium in New Y why 


Club. National Amateur > » Pp 
Champion Boxer at 16! but asked him to become I hysical The 





ARTIE McGOVERN 





exercise shown above, which may be done while you are 











cane weed mel Director of the New York Phvsi- lying in bed, is one of the best you can do! On the other hand 
ng in prize rin days, ze 9 ’ such stunts as bending over and touching your feet with your 
me on gpd a one cians Club! hands are some of the worst you can do—on a par with trick food 
inane nore about workinies ee ee ree fits - fads and crazy diets. McGovern’s book shows you how to keep fit 
of huinan body. mat Cor- These doctors are too wise to fall without such drudgery or exhausting exercise! 
oe Peromity Moshe for work-outs that leave the “pa- ; 
ie he ea iat” enenkan dines exh: A Artie McGovern doesn’t make you give up smoking, cocktails, 
ati at 6. in 4 medi _, Sasping, dizzy, exhausted, juggle calories or vitamins. He has no pills, trick reducing salts, 
of physical perfection — the kind of exercise that does more tonics or apparatus to se Il you. His famous Method is based 
stronger and more active . ¢ coi 4 tl > , ; 
thee the average college harm than good. And not only sound scie wee principles, the result of 20 years’ experience in 
athlete. . + eo ing < OT : n | 1 ee 
doctors have benefited by McGov- a ning p " ical 2g pre a fo -! yon. in all walks of lift 
Bek eon ¢ > 1ousands have paid up to $5 tor the McGovern course—now 
“ S sate, S< “ ; : f y ory 
: ern’s safe, sane methods. \mong so clearly described and illustrated in this great new book, “The 
the nationally known people who have used them are: Secret of Keeping Fit”—the very same method relied upon by 


Grover Whalen, Walter Lippmann, Vincent Richards, thousands of doctors and men important in public life 


Babe Ruth, Gene Sarazen, Rube Goldberg, Frank Sul- . 

livan, Paul Whiteman, Isaac Marcosson. SEND NO MON EY 
America’s Greatest Trainer at Last TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON THIS 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 30-DAY DOUBLE GUARANTEE 





In his new book Artie McGovern gives you the “de-bunked” The McGovern method has worked for thousands and can 
truth about exercise. He explodes popular’ fallacies. He shows therefore be sold to you on the following terms: 
you how to increase vigor, feel better, end constipation, Send eyes 
and either lose weight or put on solid pounds—how. to 1 yg a with " convenien pon 
3 > s @ below 1e€n postman hands you your copy 
et more enjoyment out of life. Your particular prob- » . Is 
8 Jo: , rice of Artie McGovern’s new book, THE SECRE'1 


lem (depending upon the type of person you are) is 


treated as such OF KEEPING FIT. deposit with him the Special 
Here is a book of unvarnished truth about your body $ 98 Offer price of only $1.98, plus few cents postag: 
ere 1S a DOOK OF : . y, If, after five days’ reading, you are not convinced 

Ti athieniaaienle 











your health, your living habits. It shows the ONE safe that the McGovern Method is iust what vou need 
way to control weight (the way doctors and athletes Sn ceael aeaeeenaliaeeiin ih dened Seamer emmeiet nell 
do) ; how to eliminate nervousness, sleeplessness; how | —F you decide es i. " 
to correct constipation without laxatives; how to tone- te kee ror 
up your entire system, and build reserve vitality to re- . e 2 If, after applying for 30 days the principles 
sist sickness. And all with simple, easy exercises you it! aclearly given in Mr. McGovern’s book, you 
don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with 





can do at home—without apparatus! 


Are You Overweight—Run-Down— 
Constipated ? 


Do you feel run down? Are your muscles flabby? Are 
ou overweight or underweight? Do you take laxatives? 
io you sleep poorly? Do you wake up tired? If your 
answer to one or more of these is “Yes” then you owe 
it to yourself and family to try the McGovern method. 


glowing health and new-found “pep”—if you 
aren't A ssoceeaden convinced by actual RE 
SULTS that it is working wonders for 
YOU—you may even then return the book 
for a full refund 
Clip and mail this coupon—without mon- 
ey NOW! SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Inc., Dept. 2810, 386 Fourth Ave , New 
“} York City 























BABE RUTH 4 GENE | SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 2810 
i 
—What the 386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
McGovern Method SARAZEN : Send me “ copy, of Artie McGovern’s hew illustrated book “The Secret of 
: | Keeping Fit,’’ whic ellis in complete detail, the methods Artie McGovern 
Did for Him Ss in uses in keeping doctors and famous men in all walks of life up to par 
Before After ays: When postman delivers it, I will pay $1.98, plus few cents postage charges 
It is distincily understood that, if I care to, I may return the book within 
Weight ce ~ 216 “MecGovern’s Course of Health 5 ons, be 6 abe saeemees es 4 — Mr «te o method inte 
practice ies oO, WwW in one mo! i TOC ce 1e actual results want ar 
Neck eeoreceeee 1714 1514 Building is the nrost effective, val- to have the privilege of returning the book. In either case my $1.98 is to ce 
a 40 uable exercise system I have ever refunded at once. 
Expanded ioe 454 47 experienced. In previous years I 
aist ; 4934 38 have tried various methods to keep [| ame ...... ends DEL IO PA " 
Hi “2 at amg 7 41 in good trim, but none compares 
Thigh pd 23 with yours for getting results. aaa 
corccece BE s0dees cece PPOOTeTTTTTTIPTITIT TTI TT TT TTT Trier TTT Tiree . 
Calf 16% 15 “Your health-building program 
2 has been of untold value to me. I 
WOMEN heartily recommend it to golfers, | dense cede bieadedbebere cc ceciceatagececcesetes We ictcvecateedatee 
Some of the famous women who both professional and amateur, and [—] Check here if you are enclosing $1.98 herewith, thus saving postage 
have taken the McGovern course . eax dike -coutince’..thet 14 will LJ charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. 
are Maureen Orcutt, Julia Hoyt, = i - ms a (Outside U. S.—$2.25 Cash with order.) 
ape ag iene wis Morgan prove a blessing for any average | 
mont, Hanna! ms. 7 pran or woman.” — — 
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